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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing & 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Facts About the Debts 


HE facts about the debts due the United States 
from foreign nations are down in the record and 
are comparatively simple, and yet are little 

“understood. 

Kuropean nations owe the United States about 
eleven billions of dollars. These sums were advanced 
after we went into the war, and were spent mainly in 
this country for food and munitions. The total sums 
advanced were later funded, parts being thrown off by 
the United States amounting to sums varying from 
20 per cent to 50 per cent of the whole. 

On these debts payments have been made which 
our creditors got from Germany in the shape of war 
reparations. Germany got the money to pay repara- 
tions by borrowing, usually from banks and individuals 
in the United States. When loans to Germany stopped, 
reparations stopped. When reparations stopped, 
payments to us stopped. 

The European nations have said emphatically, 
“Reparations and debts are tied up together.”’ The 
United States has said just as emphatically, “They 
have nothing to do with each other.” Theoretically 
they have nothing to do with each other. Actually 
they have enough to do with each other to cause the 
whole system of debt paying to break down. 

There are other questions about the debts not so 
simple. One is how foreign nations can make the 
transfers of what they owe. Paper money is not 
acceptable between nations. Payment has to be in 
gold or goods. Most of the countries have not gold 
enough. And by our high tariffs we refuse to let in 
their goods. We must always remember that the 
only transfers possible in this way come from the ex- 
cess of exports of a country over imports. That is, 
if France sells us goods of the value of ten millions a 
year, and buys eight millions worth, she can make a 
transfer toward the debts of only two millions—not 
ten. By our tariff policy, preventing trade, we make 
impracticable, or at times impossible, the transfer of 
sums to be applied on the debts. 

These debts, however, are not ordinary debts. 
Our people quite generally insist that they are. They 
resolutely shut their eyes to the circumstances under 
which they wereincurred. They ask, as a former Presi- 
dent once asked when he was in office, ‘“They hired 
the money, didn’t they?” That is, it is all as simple 
as A going to B and borrowing five thousand dollars 


at 6 per cent. But suppose A did it to render an 
enormous service to B, would people generally think 
B ought to share in carrying the load? Most of these 
huge sums were borrowed after we went into the war. 
In those days we were fond of saying: “It will be a 
year before we can get there in force, but we can help 
now with money and doctors and nurses and hospital 
supplies.” How unselfishly our people gave! How 
altruistic we were! We drove no hard bargains. On 
every platform, in every paper, we talked about our 
allies giving their lands, their homes, their lives, and 
how little our billions were in comparison. We drove 
that point in so deep that it found a lodgment in the 
minds of our allies. In the years since, we have for- 
gotten it. The people who gave their sons and their 
homesteads as well as their money have not forgotten 
it. As recently as November 20 Philip Snowden, 
long Chancellor of the Exchequer in the British Cab- 
inet, said: “Though the legality of the Anglo-American 
debt can not be questioned, it can not be justified in 
equity.”” Such is the deep conviction of the editor 
of this paper. 

Moreover, we have been taking strong ground in 
favor of helping Germany back on her feet. So has 
Great Britain. Just as fast as war sentiment would 
permit, we have seen European nations scaling down 
the amount so as to make it possible for Germany to 
survive. The European nations have been told re- 
peatedly that if they would be reasonable with Ger- 
many we would be reasonable with them. The Lau- 
sanne tentative agreement was brought about on the 
understanding that we would stand by. But all 
that has come from our country officially is the state- 
ment: “Reparations have nothing to do with debts.” 

There can be no question as to where we stand 
to-day. The callous, cynical comments coming out 
of Washington from members of Congress, both 
Democratic and Republican, give a clear picture of 
how the people feel back home. That attitude is 
summed up in: “‘Postpone nothing. Let them pay or 
default. If they default, they'll find out next time.” 

Seldom have we got a hint of the larger-minded 
America, the idealistic America, from the interviews 
given out by Congressmen or the debates in Congress 
on this subject. The note in all of these comments is 
that we are entirely sufficient for ourselves. “Let the 
others go hang.” And yet if the comments were one 
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hundred fold as many and one hundred fold as strong 
they would not alter in the slightest the inexorable 
laws of economics, which are the laws of God. “If 
the foot shall say, Because I am not the hand I am 
not of the body, is it therefore not of the body? And 
if the ear shall say, Because I am not the eye I am 
not of the body, is it therefore not of the body?” 

Mr. Roosevelt is very suave and courteous in 
saying, “Of course a creditor must listen and the 
regular diplomatic channels suffice.’ And Mr. Hoo- 
ver is very explicit in suggesting that we are willing 
to talk if we can have a quid pro quo. But the great 
rolling chorus of Washington and up from the country 
is, “Pay *upror shuteup.’’ 

There is but one thing to do. Though the people 
who see the truth are but one in a million they must 
go to work. The simple facts about the debts must be 
iterated and reiterated until people see them. 

Walter Lippmann does not agree with us as to the 
debts being contracted for a common project, and 
therefore in a different class morally. He says: “A 
theoretical argument can be made that the money 
advanced should originally have been treated as con- 
tributions to a common cause. But the Allies them- 
selves asked that it be treated as a debt, the debt has 
been embodied in solemn covenants, and only mischief 
and confusion would now result from a declaration 
that this debt never really existed.” 

But he points out the absolute necessity of re- 
vision: ‘‘We shall come to it because all the alterna- 
tives to revision are impossible or disastrous, whereas 
revision, if done wisely and conclusively, will promote 
the vital interests of the American nation.” 

Though we have strong convictions as to the 
color of the debts, and though we believe that we would 
have been better off if we had given outright all those 
shipments of food and munitions which played such a 
decisive part in winning the war, we do not advocate 
a campaign for absolute cancellation at this stage. 
In the minds of the people of the country the debts 
now are tied up with armaments. If debts are to be 
reduced, they must be used to force reductions. Mr. 
Hoover hints at this, and also suggests exchanging the 
debts for trade benefits. It may be that along these 
lines some arrangement can be worked out. The 
benefit to everybody would be incalculable. World 
recovery everywhere would be powerfully stimulated. 
Nothing, however, will be done unless the people at 
large wake up and take an interest. No matter how 
many debt commissions may be appointed, or how 
many facts such commissions may develop, all will 
come to naught without an informed public sentiment 
which will justify Congress in ratifying the settlement. 
For it is everlastingly true, we shall get about the kind 
of government that we deserve. 

* * 


PEARL BUCK ON THE MISSION REPORT 

RANKLY confessing the doubts that she had 

earlier, Pearl S. Buck in an article in the Chris- 

tian Century analyzes the “Report of the Ap- 

praisal Commission of the Laymen’s Foreign Mission 
Inquiry,”’ and expresses high approval. 

Many of the earlier criticisms, coming mainly 

from active workers in the missionary societies, doubt- 


less will be modified by examination of the text of the 
report. Harpers publish the volume under the title, 
“Rethinking Missions.’”’ Perhaps we shall have some 
articles on “Rethinking the Report.” We shall deal 
with the matter later, but wish here simply to. call 
attention to Mrs. Buck’s opinion. 

Pearl Buck is more than a distinguished literary 
weman, author of a best seller. She is an American 
missionary. She has worked under the boards. She 
knows both the boards and the missionaries. 

“I now confess,” she writes, “‘with enthusiasm 
and delight that, having read it from cover to cover, I 
put it down with a sense of complete satisfaction. I 
have not read merely a report. I have read a unique 
book, a great book. The book presents a masterly 
statement of religion in its place in life, and of Chris- 
tianity in its place in religion. The first three chapters 
are the finest exposition of religion I have ever read. 
The later chapters present a true and perfect picture 
of missions, and last of all are a series of constructive 
plans for the reorganization of Christian missions, 
which if followed must result in a great new impetus 
not only to missions but to the life of the church in 
America.” 

She declares further that the book “‘is literally 
true in every observation and right in every conclu- 
sion.”” She can not therefore criticise. She can only 
express the hope that every American Christian will 
read the book. She thinks it will give a tremendous 
impetus to the missionary movement. 

Mrs. Buck deplores the widespread criticism that 
the missionary is mediocre. He measures up fairly 


well with the people who have sent him, she says. If - | 


he is mediocre, and he is, it is because we are. The 
way we organize his work for him creates a crushing 
burden. We demand tangible results. We make the 
missionary account for every moment of time and 
every penny spent. (We Universalists at least can 
be acquitted of this charge.) The trouble lies back 
of the boards. It is with the people. 

Mrs. Buck tells us how we do it. We send over a 
young missionary and give him two years to learn a 
language, bound a civilization and understand a new 
way of living. Then we demand converts. At least 
some of us do. We who have been steadily insisting 
in our papers and in our addresses that we must not 
test our Japan mission by numbers, who have said 
again and again that our object is influence, and that 
influence comes from friendship, will read these words 
of the author of “The Good Earth” with deep interest: 


Do you know what I should like? I should like 
you to send out fewer missionaries, far fewer, but men 
and women in whom you have confidence and whose 
ability you know. Let those men and women go into 
carefully chosen communities and simply live there for 
ten years doing the work for which they are specifically 
trained. Ask no questions as to what the missionary is 
doing. Give him as his only instruction that he is to 
live as nearly as possible as he thinks Christ would live 
in that community. At the end of ten years send your 
best representative there and see how he is liked in that 
community. Do not ask if he has made a single church 
member. What does that matter? Church organi- 
zation if it is sound can only come as one of the fruits 
of the wish of a group to be so organized for fellowship. 
If he has gathered a group about him who wish to be so 
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organized, it is well enough, but not essential at all. 
Let the sole question about that missionary be whether 
or not he is beloved in the community, whether the 
people see any use in his being among them, whether or 
not the way he has lived there has conveyed anything 
to the people about Christ—not, mind you, whether or 
not he has preached, for that is of no value, but whether 
by the way he has lived he has conveyed anything. If 
he has not, then’let him be returned to his own country. 


Mrs. Buck makes the further vital suggestion 
that the missionary sent be a specialist needed by 
the community to which he goes, as nurse in a hospital, 
teacher in a school or college, expert in mining or 
agriculture, or doctor. ‘Preaching would be his last 
task.” “Better six such than a hundred average 
missionaries.” ‘Cut off the talkers. Express religion 
in terms of living service.” “The word was made 
flesh and dwelt among them.” 

We have only briefly suggested the vital matters 
considered in this important article. It expresses 
our own deepest convictions. 

* * 


MARK SULLIVAN’S OUR TIMES 
HE new Mark Sullivan book,* being volume four 
of his history of the United States, comes out 
in ample time for Christmas, and it is a good 
Christmas present. Two hundred and fifty pictures 
of life in the five years before the World War add 
greatly to the interest and value of the work. 

Mark Sullivan, as most of our readers probably 
know, is a newspaper man who has been trusted with 
secrets by several Presidents and many other publiz 
men, who has seen politics from the inside, who has 
understood what he has seen, and who writes in a most 
entertaining way. He can not tell all that he knows, 
but what he knows colors all that he tells. That is 
why we regard him as not only the most interesting 
political writer of our times but the most reliable. 
His histories remind us of many things that we know 
and reveal connections that we do not know or know 
only in part. 

This volume deals with the five years before the 
World War, but many other periods leap into the 
narrative and the illustrations by way of contrast. 
It sobers us when it shows how utterly unconscious 
we were in those years of titanic world forces operat- 
ing before our eyes. 

In years to come what Sullivan writes of the 
Roosevelt-Taft friendship and feud probably will be 
remembered longest. He is one of the men deeply 
immersed in that struggle who kept his perspective. 
_ He lists the achievements of the Taft Administration 
and says Taft was not a poor President but a good one. 
Again and again in the narrative we see how little 
things can shake dynasties and pull down the mighty 
from their seats. One realizes clearly that Sullivan 
feels that the friendship ought never to have been 
broken. If it had not been broken, the whole course 
of our history would have been different. There are 
a lot of tremendous “ifs” in the book. If Roosevelt 
in the closing months of his Presidency had prevailed 
on Taft to go on the Supreme Bench, if he had made 

Our Times: 
Seribner’s Sons. 


1909-1914. By Mark Sullivan. Charles 


New York, London. Price $3.75. 


Hughes his successor—would there have been a Wood- 
row Wilson? 

But politics is only a part of the story. In those 
five years there were Ford and Freud and Carnegie, 
changing art, literature, language, industry, dances, 
transportation, homes, religion, what not. In simple 
graphic style they come into the narrative. Much of 
it that we know? Yes. Much that we read in the 
papers? Yes. But always are made clear the dra- 
matic possibilities in the every-day and the common- 
place in which we are sharing and of which we are a 
part. 
Weare able to live more fully in our times because 
of these pictures of our times that Sullivan flashes 
before us. For sheer dramatic interest no movie can 
approach a book of this kind. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Dr. Etz in New York called the attention of the 
Board to the fact that receipts from quotas were 
$17,088.95 for the fiscal year, only $150 less than the 
preceding year, which was a Convention year. How- 
ever, it was the Loyalty Sunday offering of $5,379.25 
which brought the amount up. 


“It is bad to go off the gold standard,” said 
Heywood Broun recently in one of his radio talks, 
“but it is even worse to go off the good-will standard. 
If we really are for peace we must establish it here 
and now on the economic front.” 


Wallace Rose put his hand on a question more 
fundamental in federation or merger than intellectual 
agreement—‘“‘What is our motive?” Are we tired 
or eager, anxious to do more or less, go on with re- 
newed vigor or quit? 


“This world is not a curiosity shop,” says J. 
Arthur Thomson, “but a cosmos.’ No matter what a 
list we can make of isolated marvels, they all belong 
together and we belong with them. 


Those who argue for capital levies and state 
socialism say that privileged classes never give up 
privileges except under compulsion. Are there then 
no wise stewards in the world? 


Walter B. Pitkin is quoted by the Christian Regis- 
ter as saying, ‘Almost everything we have done in the 
United States in education, and especially in higher 
education, is wrong.” 


About every appeal made to idealism these days 
has coupled with it the statement that “it will pay.” 
How long can idealism remain idealism if it has to pay 
dividends? 


In the year ending October 1, we lost twenty-two 
ministers and lay preachers by death. Of these only 
seven were in pastorates. 


Is it true that attendance at church services is 
increasing? If so, is there not great significance in 
the fact? 
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Will the World Court Question Be Settled this Winter? 


BRL She! ey 


p=" I the Senate’s handling of the question of 
s Ki American adherence to the World Court is 
typical of the way the United States conducts 
2 its foreign affairs, it is not to be wondered at 
that our foreign policy is a source of bewilderment and 
irritation to the nations abroad. The case of our 
entry into the Court—dating from 1899, when we 
first urged the other nalions of the world to establish 
such a court—is simply another instance of how far 
our practical commitments lag behind our verbal 
leadership. 

Thirty-three years ago, at the First Hague Con- 
ference, we urged the other nations of the world to 
establish a permanent court of international justice, 
along the very lines on which the World Court was 
established in 1922. Again, in 1927, by the advantage 
of growing power which had accrued to us since the 
war, the United States secured almost universal 
acceptance by the rest of the world of the Kellogg 
Pact. 

In this Pact we and the other nations solemnly en- 
gaged to renounce war as an instrument of national 
policy, and to use only peaceful means in the settlement 
of all international disputes. At the very time of 
proposing this Pact to the rest of the world, how- 
ever, the United States had not yet made effective the 
Senate’s 1926 resolution, committing us to the only 
existing agency for the judicial settlement of inter- 
national disputes through a permanent court of justice, 
the World Court, which is being increasingly used by 
the other signatories of the Pact of Paris for the 
settlement of their international disputes. During 
the past few years these nations have negotiated 
among themselves hundreds of treaties which in vari- 
ous ways depend upon the Court in settling certain 
points of dispute that may arise under these treaties. 
Their negative engagement in the Pact of Paris not 
to resort to war in the settlement of their disputes is 
bulwarked by a positive commitment to use concrete 
means for the settlement of their disputes. Failure on 
the part of the United States to commit itself to the 
settlement of certain classes of disputes especially 
adapted to judicial adjustment is, in the words of 
Justice Hughes, “to treat the Kellogg Pact as a mere 
scrap of paper.” 


The Court’s Contribution in Settling Inter- 
national Disputes Peacefully 


A very large part of the Court’s work to date has 
consisted in interpreting clauses in treaties which 
_ have been the cause of disputes. The increasing com- 
plexity of our civilization—the interdependence of 
nations, resulting from international aspects of finance, 
trade, radio, and aircraft—has resulted in a network 
of treaties (to many of which the United States is a 
party) that can not and will not hold unless there is 
an authoritative body to interpret these treaties 
when disputes arise under them. Justice Hughes, 
commenting on the importance of the Court’s work 
(just after he had himself retired from its bench), 
said: 


There are many hundreds of treaties in force. 
They are multiplying all the time. Most states are 
now enmeshed in treaties. And the great volume of 
work occupying the World Court lies in the interpreta- 
tion of these treaties... . Treaties must have their 
judicial interpreters if nations can not agree as to their 
meaning or application and are not going to fight about 
them. 


Concretely, what has the Court done? 

In the ten years of its-existence the Court has 
settled forty-four disputes. While some of these may 
seem somewhat remote to the American citizen, he has 
only to consider how remote the immediate cause of 
the last war was to realize that there is no spark so 
slight that it can not start a conflagration. 

The questions submitted to the Court may, per- 
haps, relate only to limited areas and to limited divi- 
sions of people, but the points involved are often of 
vital significance to every nation, for in more than one 
case these points have referred to the sovereignty of 
the people themselves, as for instance in the Tunisian 
Nationality question, where the issue was whether 
certain groups are to be considered citizens of one 
nation or another; or (as in the Eastern Greenland 
case between Norway and Denmark) whether cer- 
tain territory belongs to one nation or another. While 
we may not be profoundly moved by the assignment 
of Eastern Greenland to one nation or another, a 
reading of history shows how very often a dispute 
over territory has been the source of past wars. A 
whole series of disputes between Poland and Germany 
that have been settled by the Court are precisely the 
type that, if left long unsettled, produce the friction 
that ultimately leads to war. These difficulties re- 
sult from certain post-war settlements, creating Ger- 
man minorities in Poland. It is common knowledge 
that war unsettles as many things as it settles (and 
this is a further reason why judicial settlement 
through the Court should be substituted for war in the 
settlement of international disputes),and in the case 
of Poland and Germany, and several of the smaller 
Balkan states, the use of the Court has acted as a 
stabilizing as well as a pacifying factor. 


The Court’s Prestige 


The Court has grown not only in use in the ten 
years of its existence, but in authority and prestige. 
Indeed, in more than one case, where the decision was 
entirely unacceptable, it was received with a grace 
that argues a far deeper desire to prevent war than 
the United States has so far shown. In the Lotus 
case, in which France lost to Turkey, M. Briand an- 
nounced: publicly: 


I have learnt while here that we have lost our 
case. Naturally, we are not pleased. When a country 
loses its case it must be excused if at first—for a day or 
two—it is ill-disposed towards its judges; that’s per- 
haps how we feel; it is simply one method of emphasiz- 
ing a decision. If, however, I had to choose between 
that course and the extreme course (i. e., war) I would 
choose the same way again without hesitation. 


—= 
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Only a few days ago the newspapers carried word 
that France had filed its acceptance of the Court’s 
decision in the Gex case, in which France lost to 
Switzerland on the question of a customs boundary. 
Not only in these cases, but also in every one 
of the forty-four cases that the Court has settled, its 
decision has been accepted by the nations involved. 


What Keeps the United States Out of the Court? 


The United States is not outside the World Court. 
It is in the peculiar position of being half in and half 
out. In 1926 the Senate, by a vote of seventy-six 
to seventeen, definitely passed a resolution providing 
for the entry of the United States into the World 
Court, under five conditions or reservations. This 
primary point of whether the United States shall ad- 
here to the Court is not the issue on which the Senate 
will have to pass at the session opening on December 5. 

The question that faces the Senate is whether the 
three World Court treaties, which the United States 
has already signed (by executive authority in 1929) 
and which are now in the Senate’s hands, ready for its 
action, do entirely meet the five Senate reservations 
of 1926. On this point reputable legal authorities are 
agreed. The Department of State has clearly de- 
clared: “These treaties meet the objections raised by 
the Senate and fully protect the United States against 
the dangers anticipated by its 1926 reservations.” 

The standing Committee on International Law 
of the American Bar Association has declared: ‘These 
provisions provide full protection of the interests of 
the United States . . and carry out fully the 
purport of the Senate reservations.” 

Again, in March, 1932, when requested for a 
particular statement on the force and effect of the 
present treaties, Mr. Stimson, for the Department of 
State, said: ‘““Not only have the conditions originally 
imposed by the Senate’s reservations been fully met, 
but additional machinery has been provided for pre- 
liminary negotiations which greatly enhances the 
efficacy of the reservations themselves.” (The “ad- 
ditional machinery” referred to by Mr. Stimson is 
Mr. Root’s formula, arranging for a preliminary ex- 
change of views, by which the United States has an 
excellent opportunity to prevent even the requesting 
of an advisory opinion, instead of waiting until the 
request has been sent to the Court, at which point 
the United States can, of course, under the accepted 
fifth reservation, prevent the Court from entertaining 
the request.) 

Has the public generally shown a lack of interest 
in seeing the United States become a member of the 
World Court? It would be difficult to uphold this 
theory, in view of the repeated declarations for the 
Court by such leading organizations as the American 
Bar Association, the American Federation of Labor, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Grange and many other leading national and state 
groups. 

If there had been no general sentiment for ad- 
herence to the Court, is it likely that the Republican 
Party platform would have declared: “The acceptance 
by America of membership in the World Court has 
been approved by three successive Republican Presi- 
dents, and we commend this attitude of supporting 


in this form the settlement of international disputes 
by the rule of law. America should join its influence 
and gain a voice in this institution, which would offer 
us a safer, more judicial and expeditious instrument 
for the constantly recurring questions between us and 
other nations than is now available by arbitration,” 
and that the Democratic Party platform would have 
been equally explicit in declaring for ‘‘adherence to 
the World Court, with the pending reservations?” 

The natural question is, ‘“Why, then, has the 
United States waited six years to make effective its 
Senate’s resolution providing for our entry into the 
Court?” The reply lies in the activities of a “‘ittle 
group of wilful men” who, realizing that they do not 
have the votes to defeat adherence to the Court (they 
could muster only seventeen votes as against the 
seventy-six cast in 1926 for the resolution of adher- 
ence), have prevented settlement of the Court ques- 
tion by postponement on every plausible pretext 
available of the record vote that would achieve our 
entry into the World Court. 


Will the Senate Settle the Question This 
Winter? 

Definite settlement of the Court issue this winter 
will depend on getting the treaties discussed by the 
Senate early enough in the “short session” to reach 
the record vote before the fixed date of the Senate’s 
adjournment, March 4. Obviously, unless the de- 
bates on the treaties are started early in the session, 
it will be difficult to reach the record vote before 
adjournment. The friends of the Court realize 
that the short session will be crowded with other 
matters of first importance, as for instance the St. 
Lawrence Waterways Treaty, the foreign debts, the 
prohibition question in some aspect, and possibly the 
highly controversial sales tax. But there is time in 
the coming session to deal with these questions and 
to dispose also of the Court. It is precisely the pres- 
ence of such pressing legislation that has furnished the 
opponents of the Court with plausible pretexts by 
which they have deferred settlement of the question 
from year to year during the past few years. Further 
delay in completing a half-made commitment will not 
only be a flagrant disregard of public opinion and a 
further reflection on the Senate’s procedure in dealing 
with such an important question, but it will have a 
demoralizing effect at home and abroad. The present 
troubled relations between the nations of the world 
makes it more and not less important that the United 
States should join the other nations of the world 
in endorsing the principle of judicial settlement of 
international disputes. 

Senators may not agree with us that the Court’s 
ten-year record (including the successful settlement 
of forty-four international disputes) is sufficient jus- 
tification for the adherence of this country to an 
institution which it helped to bring into existence but 
to which it is not yet committed. It is a contradiction 
of sound policy to prevent definitive settlement of an 
issue of primary importance by continual postpone- 
ment of the record vote. On this ground alone the 
Court question is entitled to settlement on its merits— 
one way or another—at the coming session, without 
further postponement. 
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The Liberal’s Great Opportunity- 


Charles E. Petty 


The night is far spent, and the day is at hand: 
let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and let 
us put on the armor of light. Rom. 18 : 12. 


iP AIUST as the great liberal of his day wrote, in 

| the first sentence of “The Crisis,” These 
are the times that try men’s souls,” and, 
with like clarity, gave his own life story an 
nA monument in the words, ‘The world is 
my country, mankind are my friends, ‘and to do good 
is my religion,” so we, as representative liberals of 
these modern times, have the chance to make a sure 
estimate of our times and, in a daring and sacrificial 
manner, lay our lives upon the altar of our opportunity. 

As Universalists with a capital U, are we able to 
make the great surrender? Do we with crystal 
clearness see what an opportunity awaits our gospel? 
Can we rise to meet the hour that is about to strike? 

How shall we know when we and our great op- 
portunity have been successfully seized and mutually 
mastered? By our fruits men shall know us and eval- 
uate our place in history. When men pause to ask, 
“What does the Universalist offer as a solution to our 
problem?” then you may be sure that we have a sure 
grasp of the situation. Has any one ever asked any 
such question concerning the Universalist Church? 
If not, why not? And that leads to another query. 
Are we, ourselves, sure of our ability to speak the 
word of God for humanity? Have we the driving 
conviction that we can lead the world unfailingly into 
the promised land? And if we are not seized with 
any such conviction, we ask again, Why not? 

I could wish no greater monument to our en- 
deavor as a church than to have such questions raised 
about our work in the world. And in a peculiar way, 
as I view the situation, we are answerable at the bar 
of history for just that work. If all our work is 
summed up in the slogan, “Be ye respectable and 
harmless among men,’ we have no business to go 
on as a separate body of worshipers with the excessive 
overhead expenses incident to a separate body of 
Christians. And that may be the view of some of 
those who strenuously advocate union with other 
liberals of our day, and the reason for so advocating it. 
It is a good argument. But I remain somewhat 
unconvinced. 

I may as well put this behind us by saying that 
I am perfectly agreed to unite, if to unite only in- 
creases our opportunity to do the very thing I am 
advocating as the work of the Liberal Church. This 
problem of uniting with other liberals is not the main 
issue in this sermon. I admit that it is an interpola- 
tion and only made to add, if possible, cogency to my 
reasoning that the main task of the Liberal Church of 
our day is to build a spiritual commonwealth of good 
will on earth. 

And that task, as I view it, is two-fold. And to 
me it seems imperative that we accept the liberal 
teachings of the Christ as a prerequisite to either task. 
The one task of building the Kingdom of God on 
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earth includes the task of making humans Godlike. 
And for that reason we proceed to the larger work at 
once, the rectification of the world’s disrupted 
order. 

Lincoln observed that this country could not 
successfully meet the strain with its government 
“permanently half free and half slave,’’ any more 
than a house divided against itself could endure. It 
must become all one thing or all the other. And he 
did not expect that the Union would be dissolved. 
But it would cease to be divided. In exactly like 
fashion, the world of spiritual values can not perma- 
nently go on half peaceful and half warlike. It must 
cease to be divided. It must become a great spiritual 
enterprise with all countries co-operating to estab- 
lish good will among the nations. It is as clear as the 
noonday sun that civilization hangs in the balance 
waiting for the nations to get together in peaceful and 
prosperous occupation. Or, to change the figure, our 
world order is on the rocks, and, as sure as the night 
follows the day, if it be not floated ere long it will be 
beaten to pieces by the tempestuous passions of 
mankind. 

Let us admit at the outset that such a solution 
as we must find for the illness of the world can not be 
articulated in one sermon, nor in a volume of sermons, 
nor in any single treatise of economics. That is not 
our present task, however, much as it might be our 
ambition to do so. But we can and must do some- 
thing constructive toward this solution, else we are 
but cumberers of the earth 

It is barely possible to get a clear appreciation of 
the seriousness of the situation. That is important. 
“The time is out of joint,” as Hamlet observed And 
the situation may be so fraught with travail and an- 
guish that we may faint-heartedly curse the day 
we were born to set it right. To be intelligent is very 
important in this enterprise. It is too apparent that 
the blind and stupid will never get a sufficiently clear 
appreciation to become responsible for the world’s 
amelioration. So our first call:to action is a call for 
intelligence. Let us be open minded withal, that we 
may not be too opinionated to be good servants of a 
cause that requires infinite patience and good com- 
radery to succeed. Then it follows as equally need- 
ful that we hold to our main task and not be warned 
off, or worse, frightened off, by the bugaboo of op- 
probrious epithets. Seeing clearly what is paramount 
to be done and having the mental poise and tolerant 
spirit to win confederates, let us be so determined in 
our evangel that we may be insensible to the flying of 
false epithets. 

With so much of the rudimentary approach to our 
theme, let us turn at once to the problem we face, 
and the task that the situation imposes. 

While we may acquire a fairly clear under- 
standing of the seriousness of the world’s disorder, 
it is not so easy to get a clear understanding of the 
world’s religious and moral redemption. It will re- 
quire much training to acquire the scientific mind so 
that at all times we may unerringly trace effects to 
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their real causes, and to keep ourselves free from the 
pitfalls of fairy tales. Just a few years ago we thought 
we were at the dawning of an era of permanent pros- 
perity and plenty for all. Some openly proclaimed 
that we were now ready to move a step farther for- 
ward and abolish poverty from any well ordered so- 
ciety. And no one now seems to be able to tell what 
we overlooked, and no one thinks poverty is soon to 
be banished from our midst. Something went wrong. 
What was that wrong? And to get the understand- 
ing mind with which we are to set the facts of our un- 
folding social life in order, that we may have clearly 
before us their implications, is no child’s play, no 
figment of the imagination. It will require much 
study and discipline to acquire the historical and 
scientific temper of mind. Are we willing as a church 
to set the task clearly before us and in sacrificial man- 
ner dedicate ourselves to its accomplishment? Some- 
thing of this enlarged understanding of life and its 
possibilities is absolutely needful to understand the 
way of the spirit of God among men. 

And, correlatively, our task is much enlarged by 
the simple fact that we have not yet mastered the 
secret of making and unmaking the completed in- 
dividual life. But to this we turn in a moment. 

To accomplish the world’s redemption will put to 
the supreme test the religious forces of ourday. Isany 
branch of the Christian Church able to pass the test? 
Is our church able to meet successfully such a test? 
Will the members and adherents of this particular 
church sustain any such effort as is here demanded? 
Have we any church in our fellowship burning with 
any such zeal as the task requires? The proper 
mental temper is prerequisite to a successful attack 
of the problem. The world’s redemption is an achieve- 
ment devoutly wished by all. Are we individually 
and collectively moved to make the adventure needed 
to set our church in the van of civilization? Will we 
consider that we are called of God to pioneer for 
the world’s redemption? 

Immediately I seem to hear one raise the ques- 
tion as to whether we have not always espoused the 
cause of the whole world’s healing, and especially 
been foremost in espousing the Universal Fatherhood 
and its fruition, the Universal Brotherhood of Man 
made real on earth. And we agree at once. But 
that does not illumine the situation very much. 

What are the implications of the Fatherhood of 
God? Too apparent again to need enlarging. Weare 
brothers together for good and evil report. And of 
necessity, each soul is precious in the divine economy. 
Further, of necessity, the whole realm of human in- 
terest and human relationship and human need, falls 
under the head of religion. Despite the fact that we 
have heard it a hundred times and more that “the 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, the world 
and they that dwell therein,” we go on in our thinking 
as though one-half the world can maintain its fulness 
of life by ignoring, or while ignoring, the other half. 
World problems call for a world religion. If the At- 
lantic and the Pacific may be insurmountable bar- 
riers between America and the rest of the world, there 
then can be no world religion. At most it can be 
only continental. If the great oceans are thorough- 
fares for intercourse between the nations, then there 
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can be no such thing as a religion for a continent, 
separate and distinct from the world implication. 

This becomes all the more vital when we recall 
that all relations are ethical relations, either right 
relations or wrong relations, or a mixture of the two. 
The question of world trade is a relation between 
people and nations. And such relations help or hin- 
der good will, help or hurt the individual. The ques- 
tion of mining coal is a human relationship and may 
do harm as well as confer blessings. The manufac- 
turer of boots and saddles may skin more animals 
than those that furnish the hides for the boots and 
saddles. 

The point to this is that a world religion touches 
life in all its ethical relationships. Since no nation 
can flout the welfare of any other nation without dis- 
turbing the. natural relations that exist the world 
over, it is the business of all nations to take cognizance 
of the recalcitrancy of such a nation. Since no 
business that is needful for the well-being of any world 
can be ethically justified unless it blesses the world, 
it follows that business comes under the scrutiny of 
religion. It is a bane if it does not bless human be- 
ings, and should be outlawed by religion at once. 
Does not Universalism meet every test on the score 
of human well-being? Is not Universalism a world 
religion? 

Such a religion as the world needs is exact and 
has a body of fact as consistent with itself as any 
science. Does Universalism include in its scope 
every possible human relationship? Has it a solution 
for the world’s ills? 

A world religion must, furthermore, lay hold 
upon the deep and abiding value in human experience. 
It can not be dynamic otherwise and so meet the 
test. It must touch the springs that make man the 
son of God, must grow out of the relationships that 
bind mankind and God into one commonwealth of 
spiritual realities. In such a religion there is no refuge 
in the profession of five or fifty points. Such a re- 
ligion as meets the world’s vast relationships compre- 
hends life as a whole, and sweeps up into its embrace 
questions of every nature, political, industrial and 
economic, all that have an ethical bearing on the 
welfare of human relations. That makes a religion 
vital. Is ours such a religion? Among other reasons 
this is one why it is so essential to have religion shot 
through and through with intelligence. It is be- 
cause of a lack of such intelligence that many become 
Impatient with the minister and cry out that he has 
deserted the altar of God and forsaken his covenant. 
He had better preach the Bible and let politics alone. 
Who has not heard that inane criticism? The cry 
is that the minister should stick to the Bible. Very 
well; there are thousands of texts that may be used. 
For instance: ‘Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not 
covet. Thoushalt not kill. Thou shalt not oppress a 
hired servant that is poor and needy. Thou shalt 
not have in thy bag diverse weights, a great and a 
small. A perfect and just weight shalt thou have: 
also a perfect and just measure shalt thou have. 
Thou shalt not remove thy neighbor’s landmark. 
Woe unto him that buildeth his house by unrighteous- 
ness, and his chambers by injustice; that useth his. 
neighbor’s services without wages and giveth him not. 
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his hire.”’ And scores and scores of others of similar 
ethical import. Wide flung relations and narrowly 
applied relations, but relations all with an ethical 
meaning. Political relations and industrial relations, 
but still ethical relations, still relations that bless or 
curse, relations that are right or wrong, and so are 
included i in religion. 

In the old times all problems were pleasing or dis- 
pleasing to God. Then it was easy to see how eco- 
nomics was vitally hitched up in ethical relations, and 
ethics was a part of theology, and all fell under the 
scope of religion. It was not pleasing to God to have 
even the stranger an outcast and starving. It grieved 
the heart of the Eternal to see any injustice practised 
in the land. Do we now make God grieve over the 
withholding of coal and oil and other natural resources, 
which God Himself placed in the earth, from the 
weak and defenseless? Does our God thunder anath- 
ema upon us for exploiting the ignorant and help- 
less? 

It resolves itself into a question of right and 
wrong, of justice and fair-dealing among men. And 
we too may go forth as the great seers and prophets of 
old, ‘““Thus saith Jehovah.”” And right here is where 
a world religion must make secure anchorage, that 
the whole world of values must be carried up into 
some great ethical source that feeds the rivulets of 
justice and righteousness that flow down among men, 
that makes an order that has some cognizable mean- 
ing for men, that gives assurance that ultimate triumph 
for the right awaits our efforts to reform the world. 
Can we arise as Universalists with such conviction 
that the world may be ordered in good will and that 
it is the purpose of God that we become His co-opera- 
tors to build that commonwealth of God? 

This introduces us to the core of a truly liberal 
religion. Our warrant rests on our discovery that 
the nature of right and goodness, of justice and love, 
of truth and purity, are in the nature of things and so 
final for us. Of necessity the same things are true in 
Japan and China, in Russia and Africa, as they are in 
America. That makes our religion a world religion 
from which there can be no withdrawal. 

From every angle then we may boldly affirm that 
any such maladjustment as jars the world life is a 
proper consideration of religion. World war, or just 
unvarnished war, is something to be eradicated from 
our social enterprise. When we said that civilization 
is threatened with extinction, one of the reasons was 
that more money and greater expenditure of the 
natural energy of the nations are being drained into 
the vortex of suspicion and jealousy between nations 
than ever before in the history of the world. The 
world’s distemper is due to Mars and a resort to force 
to gain standing room on the earth. Force can not 
build friendship and good will. And the machine of 
production has run away with us and needs to be 
given an infusion of ethics. Man seems so helpless 
in the presence of either war or the vast economic 
machine he has builded that one is tempted to despair 
of ever doing anything to right the situation. But 
these two monsters must be broken, the -one into 
innocuous desuetude, and the other to the service of 
mankind. 


There are several monsters to be slain. The 


notion of an irresponsible absolutist nationality mus! 
go. No nation is sufficient to itself, and if it were it 
could not absolve itself from ethical obligations. The 
monstrous idea of patriotism that we must be for our 
country when wrong must also go. It requires a 
stout faith to stand up and defy successfully such pagan 
ideas of nationalism. 

Most of the wars of mankind have started from 
that origin. Japan is running amuck to-day largely 
because of that pagan philosophy. Economic ex- 
ploitation of backward people has been the order of 
the day from antiquity. It, too, must stop. It will 
require some tough thinking and sterling action to 
stop it. Are we able? Does our faith lead the host 
to its sure victory over such iniquity? 

But enough to show you how great is our op- 
portunity along the world’s ethical van of progress! 

Just now a second opportunity presents itself to 
us to render the world a real service. Man has made 
himself master of wind and wave, of steam and elec- 
tricity, of gravitation’s pull and the river’s flow. 
And to what end? Has he become more spiritual in 
his enterprise because God has loaned His forces to 
him? Does he tremble when responsibility to be a 
great co-operator with God has been put in his grasp? 
Has he become thoughtful and correspondingly re- 
sponsible when given the management of a hundred 
horse power engine on the highway? Has man been 
sufficiently trained technically to be allowed to drive 
his monster machines? 

What type of religion must be employed to secure 
such ethical training as we need to cope with the 
temptations that overthrew our Insulls and others of 
like caliber? It takes a fine type of character to 
withstand the allurements of big gain when we have a 
chance to cover it up. Only the very highest sense 
of values, the very finest and keenest appreciation of 


duty and self-respect, can hold men true and stead- | 


fast to honor’s bright and shining pathway. Can we 
employ any motive forces greater than those of love 


and good will? Well, our religion demands only such | 


motive forces in life. 


It would seem that all controversy over what 
constitutes a working religious motive is resolved in | 
favor of universal brotherhood, universal good will. |] 


International questions and industrial questions, po- 


litical questions and personal questions, if such there | 
be, all fall under the ethical questions of right or || 
wrong, and so draw upon a world faith for their solu- |} 


tion. 


The progress of the world depends upon its ||) 
If these be intelligently fortified with the || 
facts involved, and put forth their efforts with the |] 
zeal of a God-intoxicated soul, then all will be well ||| 
for the world. Can we qualify for such a duty? What | 
When wars shall |) 
have been done away with, and peace forever reigns | il} 
among men, when disease for the most part shall have’ 
been conquered, when plenty no longer mocks at the} 


leaders. 


a day is ours, what an opportunity! 


hungry, when every man may enjoy the full fruitage 
of his labor, and every man has a sense of his own 


worth as a producer, and when the criminal shall 
have been cured of his malady and trained in honor} 
and love toward his kind, when the kingdoms of this 
world, in short, shall have become the kingdoms of 


} 


i 
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our God and His Christ, what will be the religion that 
gave momentum to the task when the dusty road lay 
before the traveler, or the winter’s blast had to be 
faced, or the icy mountain to be scaled, or disappoint- 
ment had to be met, or when misunderstanding among 
one’s friends took away the charm of the challenge, 
and when loneliness became the bitter lot of life—to 
what religion will the judges of history award the palm 
of victory? Will it be Universalism? What will 
make the builders of the kingdom unwearied in their 
work? It will be that consciousness that the task is 
not only of supreme value but destined to succeed 
for the toiler who holds fast to the end. 

The night is far spent; the day is at hand. Op- 
portunity is blowing her bugle blast. Are we ready 
and eager to go? Such was the appeal of the great 
apostle. It reminds us of the declaration of inde- 
pendence of another and greater prophet of God of 
the same time. He began by declaring that he came 
not to destroy but to fulfill. Let us likewise make sure 
that we are called to fulfill the laws of God. In 
characteristic fashion Jesus passed immediately to the 
thought that the new duty called for new motive 
forces. That it was no longer what they of olden time 
had to say, but what the exigency of the times de- 


manded that an alert mind in harmony with God 
should say. He gave a new gospel to the growing 
consciousness of mankind—that men must find war- 
rant for their religious duties in their own expanding 
souls under the strain and stress of living. What 
then is right for our day? What will conserve to the 
race the gains that have been made by the burden 
bearers of all time? Multitudes have faltered and 
halted and trembled at some great juncture in their 
lives, and invariably some Moses has appeared at the 
behest of high heaven to command the people to go 
forward. When the nations are in the gloom of de- 
spair and the industrial world is appalled at the 
fickleness of fortune, when churches are being de- 
pleted here and there, let us take heart at the bugle 
blast of opportunity and boldly go forward in the 
name of our faith and its great Jehovah. This is 
no time to falter. This is no time to pull down the 
flag. This is no time to beat a retreat. Let us pray 
God that, like Napoleon’s drummer boy, we may never 
know how to beat a retreat. But on the other hand 
know full well how to beat such a charge that we may 
awaken the dead. The night is far spent, the day is 
at hand; let us cast off the works of darkness, and let. 
us put on the armor of light. 


Do Country Preachers Get a Square Deal? 


A. Ritchie Low 


MINE difficulty with most religious gatherings 
wi I attend,’ I remarked to Dr. William B. 
Barnes at a recent meeting of the New 

#} England Rural Ministers’ Conference held 
up in Maine, “‘is that there is far too much time given 
for speeches and not nearly enough for vigorous dis- 
cussion.” He readily agreed. “Take my own case,” 
I continued, “I am down on the program for four 
addresses. That’s really too many. Already I’ve 
delivered three. If you don’t mind, Dr. Barnes, 
since I’ve done my share of talking around here, [’ll 
give my next period over to the men. After all, they 
too are entitled to an opportunity to speak their 
piece!” Dr. Barnes smiled understandingly. “Go 
ahead,” he said. ‘“‘I’ve no objections.” 

And so, with the permission of the program 
committee chairman, that is just what I did. Instead 
of getting up a fourth time I prepared a number of 
questions having to do with the work of the rural 
ministry, and handed them out for discussion. I 
wish you, too, had be:n there. Those country 
preachers entered whole-heartedly into the spirit of 
what turned out to be one of the most profitable forum 
hours I have ever conducted. 

But let me get right down to the questions we 
took up and the answers given. There were seven of 
them. The first one read something like this: To 
what extent are pastoral changes due to lack of an 
adequate salary? ne 

“This problem,’”’ remarked the young minister 
who happened to get this question, “is very acute 
right now. If a more adequate support were forth- 
coming it is my candid belief that there would be less 
moving about.” Having said that, he sat down. 
Another brother got up and said that it’s not himself 


but his family that the minister has got to consider. 
As the children grow up it is necessary that more 
money be forthcoming, since expenses are greatly on 
the increase. 

By the time he was through no less than a dozen 
were clamoring for the floor. The question struck 
fire. There was no doubt about that. “It seems to: 
me,” maintained a rural preacher from Maine, ‘‘that 
there is another side to this whole question. School 
teachers, as you men well know, are taking cuts. 
So are others. Accordingly we ministers had not 
better say too much, for we ought to take our rap 
along with the rest of the folks.” ‘‘What you say is 
no doubt true,” replied a brother who sat behind him, 
“but you must remember that when times were good 
the clergy did not enjoy prosperous times as others 
did.” A chorus of approval went up from the 
others. 

A middle-aged Vermonter got up to remark that 
even to-day there is a lot of money in our little towns 
if only we knew how to go after it. Others, however, 
seemed not to share his optimism. One chap from 
Connecticut went on to state that it’s the ability of 
the minister’s wife to rightly spend what her husband 
gets, and not the amount of his salary, that, after all, 
really counts. There was a nodding of heads in 
approval. We could have spent the entire time dis- 
cussing, pro and con, this question, but it was thought 
best to go on to question number two. It, too, created 
a lively controversy. 

Do rural ministers, it asked, suffer from an in- 
feriority complex? “Yes,” replied the man who got 
this question, ‘‘they do.”” He was of the opinion that 
there was a tendency for rural men to be overawed 
by city preachers. He hastened to say that there was 
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no earthly reason why they should be but they were, 
many of them, nevertheless. 

A Connecticut pastor stood up and said he was 
afraid cur trother had attributed to city men ideas 
which they didn’t entertain at all. Still another 
maintained that the trouble was due to the fact that 
the bright young fellows got out of the country as soon 
as they could, and that this left the impression that 
those who remained in the rural sections were the 
less competent, hence the inferiority complex. 

“Farmers and rural folk are themselves meek and 
docile,’ was the way a Rhode Islander expressed 
himself. Accordingly, “It is not unnatural that their 
pastors come to regard themselves as not being of 
very much importance. We just naturally imbibe 
that spirit.” A young fellow not long out of the 
seminary remarked that recently he had attended a 
Grange meeting. “At that meeting,” he said, “I 
heard a city preacher say he had the greatest respect 
for the country pastor but also the deepest sympathy. 
‘Sir,’ replied the local minister who happened to be 
present, “we accept your respect but not your pity.’ 
That, gentlemen, is the spirit we who minister to the 
people in the cross-roads meeting-house must have 
if we are to be good ministers of Jesus Christ. We 
must stand upon our feet and declare to the world 
that we have a worth-while job. Let’s dignify our 
job, let’s make it known that ours is a worth-while 
task.””. He was loudly applauded. It was quite 
apparent that his message went home. 

I insisted that the next question be handed over 
to one of the ladies for reply. ‘Does the minister’s 
wife,” it asked, “get a square deal? Is there in some 
parishes a tendency to exploit her?” The women 
had, up to this time, uttered not a word. They were 
not slow, however, in giving their views on the sub- 
ject. The young woman who got the question had 
been married only a year, so that her experience was 
limited. She did say, though, that so far she had not 
felt that more was expected of her because her husband 
happened to be the minister. Others, however, had 
not apparently fared so well. “It all depends on 
how you start in,” said one pastor’s wife of long ex- 
perience. “When I was young I did too much, but 
now I know better.” One good sister contended 
that the trouble with the mothers in the parsonage 
was that they were too willing to do more than their 
share. ‘“Let’s hand the offices around,” she sug- 
gested, “and give our people to understand that, 


while we are glad to do our part, we are not going to ° 


stand for exploitation.” An elderly woman made 
the point that ministers’ wives should find out where 
they can best serve and do what they can along that 
particular line. 

“When visitors come to our church,”’ one woman 
was heard to say, “it’s always over to the parsonage 
they are brought. I do wish some one else would 
do their share of the entertaining, because it does get 
to be a burden after a while.”” Heads were.seen nod- 
ding here and there. But we were spending far too 
much time on this question, so I insisted that the next 
one be given a hearing. 

It had to do with whether rural men are given a 
fair show when it comes to conference programs. 
Even in some rural states the tendency is to let the 
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men in the larger churches bask in the limelight. Year 
after year, in some states, the country ministers are 
practically ignored so far as participating in the an- 
nual meeting is concerned. This is not true of Ver- 
mont, but it is of some states that I know of. The 
men up in Maine, attending the gathering at which 
this problem was discussed, felt that these things ought 
not to be. ‘“‘What we ought to do,’ maintained one 
middle-aged pastor, “‘is to see that more rural men are 
placed on the various program committees. Then 
the country church will find. adequate representation.” 
It is hard to understand why country churches do 
not gel a larger place on state programs, said one 
man, since the great majority of Protestant churches 
in America belong to this category. It was an in- 
teresting and profitable discussion. ) 

“What books have you been reading recently,” 
the next question read, “and what magazines d> you 
take?” <A young fellow, not long out of the seminary, 
answered it. It was obvious that he had been doing 
a great deal of reading. I shan’t take up space telling 
you the books and papers named by him and others, 
but it was heartening indeed to know how much these 
knights of the far country were absorbing. Drama, 
fiction, novels, theology, biography—all were included 
in the list. 

Is there a tendency in Protestantism, not to do 
too much for the young people, but to do too little for 
the old folks? Frankly, I think that there is. One 
of the questions took up this problem. The replies 
rather surprised me. Only a few shared my views on 
the subject. ‘‘Who is it,’”’ asked a prominent minister 
from Massachusetts, ‘‘who insists on getting a young 
minister in order to hold the young people?” He 
answered his own question by replying rather em- 
phatically, ‘“‘The old folks!’ There was a chorus of 
approval. The men and women along in years ought 
to be able to take care of themselves. This, it seemed 
to me, was the attitude of those present. But bear in 
mind that the majority present were members of the 
cloth. Had they been laymen perhaps they would 
have answered differently. 

Just as we were through discussing this question 
the chairman stood up. ‘“‘You have one minute left,” 
he said. Not wishing to take any of the next speaker’s 
time, our forum was brought to a close. We had been 
at it late and long, and we were satisfied. 

Just one more word and I am through. I am 
wondering if the value of our religious gatherings 
would not be enhanced by reducing the number of 
speeches and giving more time to discussing the 
many intricate problems that confront us in the minis- 
try day after day. My experience at the New Eng- 
land Rural Ministers’ Conference and elsewhere leads 
me to believe that folks everywhere welcome an op- 
portunity to get together and talk over the things 
they have in common. And so I have come whole- 
heartedly to believe that what we need is less formal 
addresses and more open forums. Do you agree with 
me? 

* * x 

Auto manufacturers now test their cars by having a stock 
model driven on a proving ground until it is totally ruined. That 
sounds like a job where a college education should help a lot.— 
Judge. 
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Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 
XXX. Cheer Up, America * 
William Wallace Rose 


Where there is no vision the people perish. Prov. 
PAD): BAS 


= A T was on this familiar text that Herbert Hoover 

4; laid his hand four years ago when he took the 
oath of office as President of the United States. 
“Where there is no vision the people perish,” 
said the seer. He did not say, Where there is no 
bread the people perish. Nor did he say, Where 
there is no money the people perish. We who are so 
preoccupied these trying days with what we shall 
eat and drink, and what we shall put on, would do well 
to remember that no nation ever perished for the lack 
of material goods, and that many nations have 
perished in spite of an abundance of them. The Pil- 
grim Fathers came to these shores three hundred years 
ago and had neither food nor shelter, but they did 
not perish. But ancient Rome, to take but one ex- 
ample among many, had goods a-plenty, but it fell. 
America, too, has goods a-plenty, but is in danger. 
Weare at the stormy dawn of a new era, and, whether 
we have more or less of this or that, we may write it 
down as everlastingly true, only through the want of 
vision shall we take the road Rome took. That is 
why I say, this post-election, post-Armistice Sunday, 
Cheer up, America! Without the lift of the spirit we 
shall never get out of the wilderness and into the 
promised land. And the lift of the spirit comes from 
insight, vision, imagination and faith. What the 
author of this proverb was saying to Israel was 
simply, Let us have faith! So say I to you. Here 
are some grounds for renewed confidence: 


Revolution 


1. A good many people have been convinced that 
this country faces a revolution. Well, we’ve had it! 
On election day the only kind of revolution the Amer- 
ican people need or want occurred at the polls. It 
was a peaceful revolution that left behind many 
broken hearts but no broken heads. Like it or not, 
the people of this country have spoken in unmistak- 
able tones. Twenty million and more Americans 
can’t be wrong. God moves in a mysterious way His 
wonders to perform. Maybe the election was one of 
His moves. At all events, the extent of the Socialist 
vote, and the infinitesimal vote of the Communists, 
is answer enough to the fearful ones who believe we 
are in for bloodshed and a forcible seizure of our in- 
stitutions. History will record this amazing fact, so 
let us note it well, in a time of unimaginable misery, 
with ten millions jobless and almost half our adult 
population affected by the depression, the American 
people patiently waited for an election and peaceably 
went to the polls to register their choice between two 
high-minded and sincere gentlemen, typical Ameri- 
cans, neither of them red nor even pink. Europe is 
astonished over the outcome, and Russia has sadly 
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*Sermon preached in the First Universalist Church of Lynn, 
Mass., Noy. 138. 


seratched the U.S. A. off her time-table of the revo- 
lution! So cheer up, America. 


Reconstruction 


2. Not only have we had our revolution, but, as 
in the case of all revolutions, peaceful or otherwise, 
there is reconstruction work to be done. President 
Hoover did not create the depression, and President 
Roosevelt is not going to cure it single-handed. 
America is convalescing after a prolonged attack of 
economic paralysis. The patient is out of danger, 
but still in distress. There is work to be done. 
And there is nothing that so clears the mind as work, 
especially if the goal is in sight. Nor is there any- 
thing that so challenges the spirit as difficulty, or 
brings out the best in human nature. This is a 
cardinal American doctrine based on a history in 
which the going has been mostly rough. 

For example, our ancestors and predecessors 
faced hardship that make our times look like a picnic 
by comparison, and they proceeded to master them 
like men. What were some of their problems? The 
threat of epidemic diseases! Is anybody worrying 
about that peril to-day? The danger of famine! 
Is anybody worrying about that to-day? The delays 
and inconveniences of travel and communication 
by stagecoach and post road! The ignorance and 
superstition and crudity of pioneer life! Is anybody 
worrying about these things now? In a certain 
prayer meeting at about this time of year the wor- 
shipers were giving reasons for thankfulness, and 
one wispy old lady got up and said simply, “I thank 
God for matches.” She remembered difficult and 
dark and toilsome times, times in which our simplest 
conveniences were unknown. Indeed, if our fore- 
bears, even the grandfathers of some of us here to-day, 
could look in on us, they’d say we were living in clover, 
for all the depression, and we are. Many difficulties 
lie ahead of us, difficulties former generations never 
had to bother about. But nobody is going to starve, 
and nobody is going to freeze to death, and nobody 
is going to be cut down by epidemic plagues. These 
are some of the blessings our predecessors bequeathed 
to us out of their conquest of grim necessity. Dis- 
appointment and deprivation did not down them, 
and these things will not down us if we have the vision 
of the pioneer. 

Recovery 


3. A third cheering fact is that the eventual 
recovery of the United States is a foregone conclusion. 
There are two reasons for saying this. First, the 
nation has passed through other periods quite as 
forlorn as ours, and lived to tell the tale. Not only 
passed through them, but came out of them to live 
on higher levels of human well-being than what had 
been known before. What America has done, Amer- 
ica can do. Second, even though we could not count 
on the repetition of past history, the present has a word 
of assurance to say. Consider: There are 120 million 
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men, women and children in the United States who 
must be fed, clothed, housed, amused, healed, taught, 
inspired and kept out of mischief. No people on 
earth demand so wide a variety of goods and of ser- 
vices as this people. Moreover, the natural resources, 
the skill and the capital necessary for this gigantic 
undertaking are right at hand waiting to be used. 
Ninety per cent of the American market for every- 
thing is in America. Here, then, are the people, and 
here are the resources. To believe that this system 
of production, distribution and consumption is going 
to break down permanently is nonsense. 

What will happen in the next year or so will be a 
repetition of the history of all depressions. Economic 
and social conditions will slowly adjust themselves, 
a steadily increasing demand for goods of all kinds 
will bring increased production, and finally community 
life will resume its normal course. You can not stop 
that process, but you can accelerate it. And for all 
the election did not turn out the way some of us 
hoped, I believe that the mere fact that millions of 
discontented people swept into office their favorites 
will give momentum to the forces of recovery. Now 
it is the duty of the losers to share the expectations 
of the winners and do all in their power, working to- 
gether, to assist nature’s healing forces. 


Rededication 

4, This brings us to another good omen of the 
times. Trouble often brings us blessings in disguise. 
On the wreckage of a shattered city rises a more 
splendid city. Out of the wreckage of this depres- 
sion we may gather certain encouraging facts. 

First, unemployment is not an act of God, or a 
freak of nature, but the work of man. You can not 
displace men with machines and still have purchasers 
for the product of the machine, unless somehow the 
profits and the unforced leisure created by the ma- 
chine are distributed to workers. ‘To quote President- 
elect Roosevelt, “The fruits of industry will be dead 
fruits unless men earn enough so that they can buy 
the things that are produced.” This self-evident 
truth faces us toward one of the gravest problems of 
the day, a problem that no mere change of parties will 
solve. 

In this connection, let me advise you to read 
“What Is Technocracy?” an article in the November 
issue of the New Outlook. Here the problem is stated; 
here the blow that has hit us like a summer storm is 
described. 

Second, another lesson of these times is this: 
War is suicidal. You can not eat your cake and 
have it. You can not burn down your house and live 
in it. You can not shoot away 300 billions of wealth 
and not find yourself 300 billions poorer. 

If the intelligent and hard-fought campaign 
waged by President Hoover for re-election accom- 
plished nothing more than this, he taught us beyond 
peradventure of doubt that the World War was the 
beginning of our troubles, and until we quit fighting it 
there will be no real end to them. We have paid a 
terrific price to learn for ourselves what General Sher- 
man told us after his smashing, wasting march to the 
sea—War is hell! President Hoover went more into 
details in his Salt Lake City address. He said: “I 


see in wars the loss of glorious young manhood who 
might have led the bright columns of human hope and 
idealism to levels far above the past. I see war in 
terms of women widowed or unwed. I see war’s most 
lamentable casualties in homes wrecked and in homes 
that never had a chance of being. I see wars in terms 
of children born into ignorance and toil that dwarfs 
both mind and spirit. I see war’s fatal poison subtly 
invading the moral ideals of the people, bringing gross- 
ness and cynicism where should grow the fine flower 
of idealism.”’ For these reasons, said the President, 
he had learned the futility of war, and he continued: 
“The greatest safety to the world from these crises 
we are now passing is to prevent war. This is not 
only a human problem, but a problem of crushing 
economic burdens, of fearful disorganization and dis- 
location of economic life for years to come, of unbear- 
able burdens of taxation for generations innocent of 
responsibility. The very first of all the problems 
pressing on the human race is the problem of the pre- 
vention of future wars.” 

Add then to your stock of cheering possibilities 
these two lessons, bought at terrible price, namely, 
a man is of more value than a machine, and war is 
suicide. On those two principles we can and must 
build a better social order. 
if another Presidential election rolls around and the 
common run of mankind is not secure in his material 
state we shall see a real revolution. And I am as well 


convinced that if another war descends on the world | | 


the survivors, such as they may be, will not be worth 
worrying about. This does not sound so cheerful, I 
admit, but there is no sense in living in a fool’s para- 
dise. We have our chance. And when I say “we” 
I mean such people as ourselves—the intelligent, 
people moderately well-to-do but richly furnished with 
ability; the leaders, the employers, the teachers and, 


above all, the Christians consecrated to One who long. | 


ago preached brotherhood and peace, who lived the 


shared life and gave that life as a ransom for a better | 


world. 
* * *. 


TO A PAINTED LADY BUTTERFLY 

Bertha Gerneaux Woods 

Ah, what miracle is this? 

Here an empty chrysalis 

Where a fortnight since you hung. 

Now your slender, uncoiled tongue 

Draws deep drafts of honey-dew 

From the flower-tubes, and you, 

Numbered once with crawling things, 

Sail the air on spangled wings. 

One long ecstasy each day, 

As you make your shining way 

Over fields where asters sway, 

And the thistle-blooms invite 

Painted ladies to alight, 

Resting wings for further flight. 


Oh, that word of long ago, 
With its music—‘‘That you sow 
Is not quickened till it die.” 
Thus wrote Paul from Philippi, 
And I hear him speak in this 
Little empty chrysalis. 


Berwyn, Maryland. 


: 
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For I quite believe that | 
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The Treasure Chest of Personality 


John H. Taylor 


re ON BOUT two years ago there was published an 
| inspiring little poem “My Treasure Chest,’ 
written by Miss Harriet Knowlton, of 

a=) Cambridge. It may not be great poetry in 
the eyes of the critics; but it certainly presents an en- 
riching conception of one’s self, a beautiful attitude 
towards life, and a charming philosophy and program 
for daily personal living. I suggest that the reader 
read the poem through first. This can be done by 
reading in order, as they appear below, the succes- 
sive quotations* from the poem. These are written 
without quotation marks, two quotations from other 
sources being set off by the regular marks. 

It is true that this poem has init no ringing social 
challenge; but it supplies an emphasis often lacking 
from our ethical challenges, the value of the enrich- 
ment of the inner life. Social service may be meager 
and thin unless there is a rich personality behind the 
service. A starved and meager soul can not fill the 
world’s spiritual hunger out of its own emptiness. 

It might also be noted that there is an absence of 
any reference to those great mines of mental and 
spiritual wealth, the stored treasures of art, literature, 
and music. However, much of the charm of the 
poem is that it deals solely with the simplicities of 
daily life. It presents a way of life simple enough for 
the child or for the most naive of adults and yet deep 
and broad enough for all, even the most profound, each 
being privileged to add to these simple treasures of 
daily life whatever of rich store he may gather from 
other sources. 

Some ‘might be inclined to regret the absence of a 
more definite religious touch, some direct mention of 
the enriching power of linking the soul up with the all 
pervading spirit of beauty, love, and truth. Such a 
criticism would surely be artificial and formal. The 
essence of religion is implicit throughout, pervades 
the whole poem. Throughout the whole there is a 
sense of reverence for life, the breath of high aspira- 
tion, and the kindly touch of human sympathy and 
love. 

In the very first line lies a golden thought: 

My treasure chest is in my soul. 

Here is an affirmation of the value of the spiritual 
as over against the material treasures of life. Of 
course we can not ignore entirely the material ele- 
ments of life. There is a legitimate place in life for 
the sane taking thought for the future. We can not 
neglect the necessity and high duty of providing the 
material basis for individual and social well be- 
ing. 

i However, very true are Wordsworth’s well 
known words, “Getting and spending we lay waste our 
powers.” Even when the getting is successful, empty 
is the life of the man whose only idea of a treasure 
chest is a coffer for gold. 

“He always said he would retire 
When he had made a million clear, 


*Printed by permission of M. H. Leavis, publisher, North 
Cambridge, Mass. Miss Knowlton is now Mrs. Charles Ranney. 


And so he toiled into the dusk 
From day to day, from year to year. 
At last he put his ledgers up 
And laid his stock reports aside. 
But when he started out to live 
He found he had already died.”’ 
Anderson M. Scruggs, in New York Sun. 


Granted some minimum of material livelihood, 
what an inspiration lies in this thought that in the 
soul is a treasure chest, in which can be stored treas- 
ures more precious than diamonds and gold. Happy 
indeed is he who can say from out of the depth: of 
living experience, 

My treasure chest is in my soul, 
And every night at dusk 

I pause before it 

To pay toll. 


Here there is another key to the true riches of 
life—the word “pause.”” How seldom do we pause! 
One of the few compensating blessings that have 
come out of the depression is the enforced pause in 
many hitherto crowded lives. Ordinarily— 


“From lounge to shop in fluttering haste they (we) flee, 
From bridge to dinner-club, from play to ball, 
Frantic lest they (we) have time or thought to see 
The pit of emptiness beneath it all.’’ 
Stanton A. Coblenz. 


When we are stopped and delayed in our rush, 
how apt are we to fret and how impatient we become! 
What a gain it would be if, at such times, instead of 
impatiently pacing floor or platform, we learned to 
use such moments of enforced waiting either to drink 
in whatever of inspiration there may be in our sur- 
roundings, whether from nature or man, or to meditate 
upon some of life’s worth-while memories. 

How restful, how enriching, this poet’s habit of a 
pause for meditation at the close of each day! That 
blessed pause—it used to come at the daily family 
altar. We have lost that pause, that stock-taking of 
the spirit’s day. We need it or some equivalent for 
the calm of the soul. 

The day itself needs the stimulus of this evening 
pause. 

Then from the day which I call mine 
I take what has been fine 
Or beautiful or worthy. 


Thus does the pause act as a stimulus to the day 
itself. The day that knows that at evening tide it 
will be submitted to this searching glance will be alert 
to store up some treasure, “fine or beautiful or worthy.” 

Whence are to come these gifts for the treasure 
chest? Nature has many a sparkling diamond or 
precious stone to give to the one with sympathetic 
ear and discerning eye. 

Once I took a flash of sky 

Colored blue. Once the cry 

Of a bird on high, 

Once a thought that was good and true. 


Or friendship from out of its rich store can con- 
tribute its gold. 
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And once I found a friend; 
From that one’s heart 

I stole a dart 

Of rare and happy sunlight. 


Or if sympathetic feet take one into a home of 
sadness or a room of pain, one may perchance carry 
away the memory of the high courage of the human 
* heart. 

A candle’s beam once sent its gleam 
From a dark little room 

Of gloom 

Into my treasure chest. 

Or we ourselves may meet with disappointment 
and with sorrow. If we meet it bravely, out of the 
furnace of adversity there may come back to us some 
of the rough ore of our own selves refined to pure 
gold and moulded into forms fit for the enrichment of 
the soul. 

The best of strife I take from life 

And lock its sorrow 

Fast in my heart. 

To-morrow will be fuller, clearer, dearer, 
For that sorrow in my heart. 


Such are some of the sources of the treasures for 
the soul. 

What a new zest such seeking gives to life! 
Treasure hunting has always been one of the great 
delights of men’s hearts. It has always called forth 
the spirit of high adventure. Even the search for the 
pirate’s buried gold has a romance surrounding it. 
‘How much more real and worth-while and equally 
romantic are these treasures buried around us in daily 
life! How much more alert and keen will be our up- 
rising and our approach to each day if we set out each 
morning as if upon a treasure hunt, knowing not 
what gleaming thing we shall before night have to add 
to our store of wealth. 

Our poet says: 

Each day I put my life to test 
To find things worthy 
Of a treasure chest. 


This putting of one’s life to the test to find things 
worthy rings true to the spirit of the ancient Greeks 
in the myth of the Quest of the Golden Fleece, an ad- 
venture calling for high courage and testing the met- 
tle of a man. It bespeaks, too, the noble ideals of 


the Christian legend of the Quest of the Holy Grail, 
for which not courage alone but purity and nobility 
of life were essential. 

In fact, these and other such heroic tales of 
human adventure are not some high ideal reality out 
beyond the grasp and reach of human achievement. 
They are not the reality of the ideal, but mere ro- 
mantic symbols, shadows of the real. The great 
reality is to be found in the daily lives of men and 
women of high courage and good cheer, of purity of 
heart and beauty of love. For such each day there 
may be high achievement—the finding for one’s 
treasure chest, nay, even more, the creation out of the 
raw materials of life, of something more costly and 
wondrous than the fabled golden fleece, something 
with all the glory and beauty and radiant halo of the 
Holy Grail, that great symbol of the courage and 
love of the Christ on the Cross. 

What, however, if, after beginning some such day 
with high resolve and in glorious quest, we somehow 
fail or the day yields naught worthy of our treasure 
chest, must there be impatience or discouragement? 
No, for us, even under such circumstances, our pceet 
has a beautiful word. 

And if I find at the close of day 
Nothing kind or brave or gay 
To lock into my heart and soul, 
—I still pay toll. 


For I put into my treasure chest 

A dream, a prayer, 

Or layer on layer of hope 

And memory. And presently 

I rise and close the cover; 

Then leave the darkness to discover 
A higher mark, a finer goal, 
Because I know, within my soul 

I have a treasure chest. 

Surely each day thus spent, each evening’s pause 
for meditation, will leave richer treasure in the soul’s 
chest, and during each night’s rest the soul will gather |f 
new strength from its deeper, richer wealth, and each | 
new morrow, with “higher mark and finer goal,” the | 
soul will set forth anew on its quest high and bold, 
to find something more of beauty and of worth to 
bring next night as toll for the ‘‘treasure chest in my 
soul.” 


Gratitude 


Mary Flowers Marble 


The subject of gratitude is perennial. There was homely 
wisdom in the admonition of our pious ancesters to “count your 
blessings.” 

The feeling of gratitude is healing in its effect. It is a 
restorative to tired hope, an incentive to the discouraged en- 
deavor, a corrective to the critical sense. It comes to us at 
strange and seemingly incongruous times and places. It has 
nothing whatever to do with conditions, but is often in direct 
opposition tothem. It is the response of the inner, spiritual man 
to the ever-present harmonious and invisible presence. 

A friend once told me of the birth of gratitude within his 
consciousness. Seemingly the quality had been lacking in his 
mental make-up until that moment. He can not remember 
ever before having felt grateful, but had taken for granted the 
rich gifts that had been bestowed upon him. 


One day on Boston Common he bought a newspaper from 
a little newsboy. As he stood for a moment receiving his paper 
and paying for it, a wave of understanding passed through him 
to the bright-faced urchin, and my friend’s heart was flooded 
with a happy feeling toward the child, and so spontaneous was 
the feeling, so unaccustomed and lovely, that my friend recog- 


nized the new found expression of Spirit, and without analyzing | - 


it knew it to be gratitude. 

We can always be grateful for our friends. 
their faith in us and try to deserve it. We can appreciate their |M 
patience and loyalty and their gentle judgments. 

We can be grateful for the opportunity to be a friend, to be 
glad to give of what we have, when opportunity comes, and to 
give freely, without thought of return or desire for thanks. 

We can be grateful for the Christian teaching that the realm 


We can cherish |} 
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of the eternal and perfect is a present possibility in which we can 
live now, if not in conscious continuity, at least in peaceful and 
illuminating moments that come oftener and stay longer as we 
seize them, and which are infinitely more real than hours of 
darkness and doubt. 

We can be grateful that time is not, but that the eternal 
now actually is, and that the vision of the Psalmist, “For a 
thousand years in thy sight are but as yesterday when it is past,” 
is not the figment of a poetical imagination, or a mere meta- 
physical theory, but the sober findings of scientific thinkers, from 
John Stuart Mill down to the present day Einstein. 

We can be grateful that narrowness and intolerance are on 
the wane and that liberality and understanding are increasing. 


If at timed re inclined to doubt this, let us consider for a 
moment th ount of freedom of thought and expression that 
our ancestors enjoyed in these colonies three hundred years ago! 


We can be grateful for a sense of humor and the ability to 


take a detached view of life, and cultivate it, so that when we 
become excited over trifles, or even over what seem to be tre- 
mendous problems, we can step aside from ourselves, gain a per- 
spective, and say to ourselves, as did the calm Emerson, “‘Why 
so hot, little man?’’ 

Gratitude is one of the rays of light that the sun of Love 
sends forth. No wonder it has healing power when we invite it 
to pass unobstructed through consciousness. It then performs 
a two-fold mission, that of lighting and warming the conscious- 
ness that hosts it, and that of blessing those upon whom it shines 
with reflected light. 

Although to human sense Love seems a composite, made up 
of many graces of Spirit, such as gratitude, mercy, compassion, 
generosity, patience, we should be advancing toward the larger 
understanding of Love undivided and whole, inseparable, al!- 
encompassing, even as now we gain the vision in illuminated and 
unforgettable moments. 


“Tet Us Now Go Even unto Bethlehem’’ 
Stella Marek Cushing 


Prelude: March of the Magi Kings, Dubois. 
Processional Hymn: Hark the Herald Angels Sing (by school). 


Poem by Phillips Brooks (read by a pupil): 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night (to-day), 
Christmas in lands of the fir tree and pine, 
Christmas in lands of the palm tree and vine, 
Christmas where snow peaks stand solemn and white, 
Christmas where cornfields lie sunny and bright, 
Christmas where children are hopeful and gay, 
Christmas where old men are patient and gray, 
Christmas where peace like a dove in its flight 
Broods o’er brave men in the thick of the fight; - 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night! 
For the Christchild who comes is the Master of all; 
No palace too great and no cottage too small. 


Reader: Everywhere it is Christmas; everywhere boys and girls, 
men and women, are celebrating the birthday of Jesus. On 
every continent—North America, South America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia—are those who, in their own way, 
in their own tongue, remember this holy day and make 
fitting observance of it. 

To-day we shall go to Bethlehem. Not alone do we go, for 
countless throngs from all lands are going in remembrance 
of Jesus, who gave a message of love, of truth, and of peace 
to the world. 

Since our journey takes us across Europe, we shall stop to 
see how others observe the day. Then by land, by sea, by 
air, we shall all go on to Bethlehem. ; 

In England, many of the ancient customs still survive, and 
we are just in time to join the singers as they go through the 
streets singing their carols. 

English Carol: God Rest You Merry Gentlemen (sung by school 
or special group). 

Reader: Crossing the choppy English Channel, we go with the 
children of France, who reverently gather about the manger, 
eager to see the little Jesus as he lies there sleeping. 

French Carol: Bring a Torch, Jeanette, Isabella (by school or 
group). i 

Reader: It is said that the people of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries were the first to bring the Yule log from the forest and 
to burn it on the hearth at Christmas. Among the many 
legends in Sweden is the one about Santa Lucia, who comes 
at Christmas. 

The Legend of Santa Lucia (told by older pupil or adult): 

To the people of Sweden, Santa Lucia is the spirit of love 
and good-will. On December 13, twelve days before 
Christmas, she comes to bless the homes. 


It is early dawn; with the parents and children of Sweden 
we watch eagerly for her coming through the frosted win- 
dow. Down the snow-covered pathway a strong ray of 
light can be seen and sin ing is heard. It is Santa Lucia 
coming with her attendants. She is dressed in a shining 
gown and on her head is a crown of light. In her hands she 
carries a tray of food and coffee. She and her attendants 
seem to be surrounded by light and by song. 

Slowly they enter the house. Like an angel of light, Santa 
Lucia serves all in the household, giving them her message 
of love and good-will. In a moment she is gone, but the 
glow of her presence and of her blessing remains throughout 
the year. 


Reader: Germany has given us many beautiful customs. The 
Christmas tree we have borrowed from her. Martin 
Luther showed us how to make it like the starlit night with 
lighted candles; and one of Germany’s musicians wrote our 
favorite carol, “Silent Night.’”’ As we travel through 
Germany we hear the whole country singing it in their own 
language. Softly we join in, humming the melody as we 
bow our heads in prayer, thankful for the beauty and good- 
will that surround us at Christmas. 


German Carol: Holy Night( Silent Night) (hummed by school). 
As pianist plays introduction, Reader says the following 
Prayer Thought: Christmas brings the world closer. May 
we continue this spirit through the year in every land. 

Reader: A brief glimpse into a home in Czechoslovakia reveals 
a bright log burning, a table piled high with cakes, fruits, 
and nuts, a candle kept in the window to light the passing 
stranger, and a reverent family singing good news of Bethle- 
hem and the Christ Child. 

Bohemian Carol: Come All Ye Shepherds (sung by school or 
group). 


Reader: Moving southward we reach the Balkan countries, 
where the songs of Christmas are very old. We can see 
where the children have put hay in the corner of a room. 
On it they have placed the baby Jesus. Kneeling, they sing 
a lovely carol. We peep through the door and listen. 


Jugoslav Carol (sung as solo, by group, or may be recited): 
Little Jesus, little Jesus, 
On your bed of hay, 
Coldly sleeping, gently weeping, 
All the night and day. 
All the night and day. 


Reader: It is cold to-day in the mountains of Albania, and the 
snow has laid a soft white blanket over the hard ground. 
Along the rough road we see a group of boys carrying from 
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door to door a crude manger which they have made. Their 
song is an invitation to join them: 
‘Haste then, brothers, sing with us together. 


Sing to our Christ, sing to his honor.”’ 


Here where the Christian message first reached the Western 
world, found root, and remained even though attempts were 
made again and again to crush it out, here we find it still 
a living flame. In poetry they tell us what Christmas 
means. 
Poem (by an older boy): 

Spirit of Christmas, spirit divine, 

Gréater than church, vaster than shrine, 

Higher than creeds or word-fixed prayer, 

More than doctrines that men declare; 

Flood mankind with peace serene, 

Change to joy each anguished scene, 

And let the heralds shout again, 

“Peace on earth, good-will to men.”’ 


Reader: Thus people in many lands observe Christmas, each in 
their own way. Like us they have heard the story. Like 
the shepherds of old they say to each other, “‘Let us now go 
even unto Bethlehem and see this thing which has come to 
pass, which the Lord hath made known unto us.”” As we 
stand upon one of the low-lying hills just outside Bethlehem, 
we think of the little town as it looked so long ago. 

Hymn: O Little Town of Bethlehem (sung by school). 

Reader: So we enter the little town of Bethlehem. Many other 

pilgrims join us. We have come from the ends of the 
earth, from the north, from the south, the east, and the 
west. Reverently we look at the babe in the manger. 
With hearts filled with joy we remember that to-day is his 
birthday. 
From the east, so the story goes, came the kings bringing 
their richest treasures to lay at his feet. What gift shall 
we give? The heavens gave a star, the shepherds their 
wonder; earth gave a cave, the wilderness a manger. What 
gifts shall we give? 

Offering: We Three Kings (sung by school). 

Reader: Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night (to-day). 
Then come, all ye faithful, from all lands, to Bethlehem, 
where Christ was born! 

Sing ye citizens of earth with exultation! 
Sing “glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will to all men!”’ 

Hynm: O Come All Ye Faithful (sung by school and all par- 
ticipants). 

(Entire school may proceed to platform, pass by manger, 
and march out during hymn.) 


Notes on Production 


This Christmas service may be given as outlined, elaborated 
upon, or cut. Some platform arrangement should be planned to 
help create an atmosphere, a manger in miniature, a cradle 
with a light coming from it, a picture of the nativity, Christmas 
decorations, etc. 

All participants except Reader, should know readings and 
songs without notes. Select Reader with care, some one whose 
voice is pleasing and effective, with some training if possible, 
but avoid elocution. 

Special groups or story tellers may be costumed. See 
suggestions or consult local library or schools for authenticity. 
Sometimes, however, entire service may be dramatized most 
effectively without costuming. The right spirit and apprecia- 
tion of beauty are the essential elements. 

Most of the carols are in church hymnals. English and 
French carols are in Collection No. 13,755, price twenty cents, 
and the Bohemian caro] is in Collection No. 7,394, price twelve 
cents. Send direct to the publishers for these, Oliver Ditson 
Co., Tremont St., Boston. The music for the Jugoslav carol 
will be furnished by the G. 8. S. A. upon request. 
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Suggestions 


English Carol: Senior boys and girls representing English 
Waits enter singing carol. 

French Carol: Group of junior girls gather about manger and 
sing. Costume—black aprons made like dresses with yokes 
and long sleeves. 

Swedish Legend: Costume—white peasant blouse, small 
black girdle, full blue skirt, plain blue bonnet trimmed with 
red. To elaborate, Santa Lucia and her attendants appear 
dressed in white. Santa Lucia carries a tray on which is a coffee 
pot, cakes, and two lighted candles. On her head is a crown 
covered with evergreen, laurel, or crepe paper. Around it are 
six or seven electric candles attached to batteries concealed in 
crown or brought to tray hidden by garlands. The attendants 
carry candles. 

German Carol: Group or soloist sings carol (in German if 
possible) while school hums tune. A group of boys bring a small 
Christmas tree to the platform and light it during carol. 

Bohemian Carol: Costume—white peasant blouse, full red 
skirt, red stockings, fancy bolero jacket, white cap trimmed 
with red, small black apron trimmed with bright ribbons. 

Jugoslav Carol: Best sung as solo. Costume—long straight 
unbleached garment with long sleeves (wide). Trim to imitate 
embroidery at hem and sleeves. Bright belt and apron. Plain 
scarf about head. 

Albanian Poem: Boy’s costume—soft white shirt with 
long sleeves, dark full trousers, bound with dark cloth around 
ankles, very wide striped belt, short sleeveless jacket. 

Jf material is desired to supplement this program, it may 
be found on page 31 of the December issue of the Highroad, 
successor to the weekly paper the Wellspring. Published by the 
Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, 10 cents a copy. 

* * * 


DEATH OF HERBERT F. GUNNISON 


Herbert F. Gunnison, one of the most prominent laymen of 
the Universalist Church, died at his home, 8311 Ridge Boule- 
vard, Brooklyn, on Friday, Nov. 25. 

Funeral services were held at All Souls Universalist Church, 
Sunday, Nov. 27, and were conducted by the Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway and President Richard Eddy Sykes. The honorary 
pall bearers were Owen D. Young, Don C. Seitz, Darwin R. 
James, Rabbi Alexander Lyons, Dr. H. F. Bruening, Henry R. 
Kinsey, Walter Hammitt, Harris M. Crist, Monsignor John C. 
York, and Almet Reed Latson, Protestants, Catholics and Jews. 
Burial took place in Greenwood Cemetery Monday at 9 a. m. 

Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, upon receipt of the news of Mr. 
Gunnison’s death, sent the following telegram to Mrs. Gunnison: 
“The faculty, executive committee and student body of St. 
Lawrence University and the citizens of Canton, N. Y., join me 
in expression of sympathy. For more than half a century Mr. 
Gunnison was a constant and devoted friend of his Alma Mater. 
Flags on college buildings will remain at half staff until Sunday 
evening.”’ 

Owen D. Young telegraphed as follows: ‘‘The loyalty and 
devotion of Herbert F. Gunnison to his friends and to all in- 
stitutions which had any claim upon him set an example for us 
all. His energetic and conscientious service to his children, his 
social and charitable organizations and to his business was all a 
part of one effort. He made himself helpful to all. St. Lawrence 
University and its graduates owe no man more, and his memory 
will be cherished always.” 

Adolph S. Ochs, publisher of the New York Times, paid the 
following tribute: “I wish to extend my deepest sympathy and 
condolence. I feel a deep sense of personal loss, for I enjoyed 
Mr. Gunnison’s friendship for half a century and held him in the 
highest esteem and regard. He was an outstanding exemplar of 
the highest standards and ethics of journalism, and exerted a 
great influence by example and counsel with the members of his 
profession. He stood uprightly and courageously for decent 
and dignified journalism, and withal was a gentleman in all re- 
lations of life. The newspaper profession suffers a great loss in 
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his passing, for it has too few men of his character, efficiency and 
conception of good and useful citizenship dedicated to the public 
welfare.” 

We are indebted to the New York Times for the following 
biographical sketch: 

Herbert F. Gunnison, who was associated with the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle for almost fifty years, first as reporter and finally as 
publisher, president and chairman of the board of trustees, was 
born in Halifax, N.S., on June 28, 1858, son of the Rev. Nathaniel 
Gunnison, a Universalist minister and Federal Vice Consul in 
Halifax during the Civil War. 

Growing up in the Maine communities where his father 
preached, young Gunnison first became interested in what was 
to become his profession when he was only twelve years old. 
He began with a small font of rubber type, an ink pad and a holder, 
and gradually expanded his outfit until he possessed a good-sized 
amateur job printing plant. With this he met part of his ex- 
penses at St. Lawrence University, which he entered in 1876, 
after the death of his father. 

Graduating in 1880 with high honors, including election to 
Phi Beta Kappa, he came to Brooklyn and obtained a job as re- 
porter on the Brooklyn Times. He earned $5 a week, and the 
story is told that he ‘“‘covered”’ his assignments on horseback to 
save time. 

After a year and a half on the Times, he joined the staff of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, of which Thomas Kinsella was then 
editor, and was assigned to ‘‘Dutchtown,’”’ now Bushwick, at a 
salary of $16 a week. In 1883 he obtained a leave of absence 
for a trip to California and on his return, after a brief period 
writing “board of education and county news,”’ he became Albany 
correspondent of the Eagle. 

His work there attracted the attention of Colonel William 
Hester, president, and William M. Van Anden, treasurer of the 
Eagle, and in 1887 he was recalled to take charge of the Eagle 
Almanac, which he built up in his three years as editor into a 
complete reference book for Brooklyn. 

From 1890 until 1893, when he went to Chicago to establish 
an information bureau at the World’s Fair, Mr. Gunnison was a 
kind of handyman in the paper’s business department. On his 
return from Chicago he established a local information bureau 
which subsequently developed into the Eagle Travel and In- 
formation Bureau. 


He was made assistant business manager in 1893 and business 


manager in 1898, having meanwhile become a stockholder and 
director in the company. Colonel Hester later appointed him 
publisher, and on the Colonel’s death in 1921 he became vice- 
president as well. When William V. Hester, son of Colonel 
Hester, died in 1924, Mr. Gunnison was elected president, as- 
suming control of the paper, which had been in the Van Anden- 
Hester family ever since it was founded in 1811 by Isaac Van 
Anden. William V. Hester, Jr., however, still remained as sec- 
retary of the company. 

When Frank E. Gannett of Rochester added the Hagle to 
his newspaper chain in 1929, Mr. Gunnison retained an interest 
in the paper and was made chairman of the board of trustees. 
In February of this year, however, when the Eagle reverted to its 
former Brooklyn owners, Raymond M. Gunnison, a son, was 
elected chairman of the board, a post which he relinquished a few 
months later in a reorganization. 

Mr. Gunnison married on April 29, 1886, Miss Alice May, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John May of Brooklyn. They had 
three children, Mrs. Florence Brown, Raymond and Foster 
Gunnison. Mrs. Gunnison died in 1903 at the age of forty-two, 
and on Jan. 20, 1923, Mr. Gunnison married Mrs. Effie M. Bald- 
win of Brooklyn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gunnison traveled extensively in recent years 
and when not abroad spent their summers at their home in High- 
mount, N. Y. 

Mr. Gunnison was one of the organizers of the Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, of which he was treasurer for several 
years. He was vice-president and then president of the New 


York City Publishers’ Association, vice-president for two years 
of the Associated Press and a trustee of St. Lawrence University 
and one of the organizers of its Brooklyn Law School. 

He served on the boards of hospitals, banks and other in- 
stitutions and was a member of the Crescent Athletic-Hamilton 
Club, the University Club of Brooklyn, the Rembrandt Club, the 
Municipal Club of Brooklyn, the Pilgrims Society, the Social 
Science Club and the Fox Hills and Pakatakan Golf Clubs. He 
was the author of three books, “Out on Long Island,” “‘Flat- 
bush of To-day,’’ and ““T'wo Americans in a Motorear.’’ 

An active participant in the work of All Souls Universalist 
Church of Flatbush, of which his brother, the Rev. Dr. Almon 
Gunnison, who later became president of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, was pastor for many years, Mr. Gunnison was for a 
time president of the board of trustees of the church and was still 
chairman of the advisory committee at the time of his death. 

The Brooklyn Hagle of Nov. 25 says: Death was caused by 
heart complications. Mr. Gunnison had been ill for some time. 
and his condition became critical a week ago. 

All the immediate members of the family were present at 
the time of death, including his wife, Mrs. Effie Gunnison; his 
sons, Raymond M. and Foster Gunnison, and their wives and 
Mrs. Charles Brown of Scarsdale, a daughter. 

They had been constantly at the home for the past five days, 
during which Dr. Henry F. Bruening, the family physician, and 
Dr. E. Rodney Fiske had been in almost uninterrupted attend-. 


ance on Mr. Gunnison. 
* * * 


GOOD WILL BETWEEN JEWS AND CHRISTIANS 
Henry Gillespie 

Had there been no synagogue Christianity would be unknown, 
for it is the outgrowth and fruition of Israel. To the liberal who 
is devout and of broad vision, it is the problem of all problems 
that there should ever have been a gulf of ill will between Jew 
and Christian. Why should the Gentile comprehend the mean- 
ing of Israel as a chosen people, which they themselves do not? 
Christianity accepts the universality of the spiritual reign of 
Christ. The Jew rejects and crucifies him because of it. ‘‘He 
came unto his own and his own received him not.’’ Their na- 
tionality and their homeland was lost. Their aion ended. They 
did not profit by that which is pre-eminently their own. What 
fate more tragic? 

It is a marvel that in their environment the Jews attained 
the moral leadership of the pre-Christian world. It is not 
strange that in the confusion and wars of the generations when 
Jesus was born they failed to comprehend the message that he 
brought to them. The task of those who would bridge the gulf 
between Jews and Christians is by loving kindness, wise instruc- 
tion, and just dealing to teach and persuade the Jews to under- 
stand and welcome the Divine glory they have in their own 
Jesus of Nazareth. This has never been seriously attempted, 
i. €., aS missionary work for other people, tribes, and nations has 
ever been done. It is the most difficult for the same reasons 
to-day, though in lesser degree than when Pharisee and money 
changer were supreme in the temple at Jerusalem. 

Whatever the obstacle, it is time the task of reconciliation 
be begun. Universalists have the vantage ground. They be- 
lieve in the universality of the Kingdom of Heaven, which, per- 
force, includes every child of Israel. It might be asked why Uni- 
versalists have no mission and gifts for the Jews, to whom we owe 
a great deal, as well as to the Japanese and Unitarians to whom 
we owe very little. It is good that liberal Jews and Christians 
are both giving earnest thought to the question. 

A word of caution here may not be amiss. There are lib- 
erals who claim to have advanced beyond the prophets of Israel 
and Jehovah, and to have left behind the grace and immortality 
which Christ brought to light and God the Father whom he 
revealed. Such ultra liberals may possibly be found among 
both Jews and Christians, and active in their reconciliation. 
They may establish a semblance of good will. But it can be 
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nothing more than fraternalism between those of like mind, an 
alliance based upon mutual favors, enjoyable, perhaps profitable. 
This pseudo good will may boast the prophecy of Israel and the 
love of Christ, not giving credit therefor; without the founda- 
tion and the ideals for which they vainly strive they fall into the 
same error that first estranged Jew and Gentile. Good will that 
must come is in the name and spirit of the Master and all that 
that means. 

There is a material cause of ill will in a selfish, cunning 
commercialism, the “Jew’’ on one side and the Gentile ““Yankee”’ 
on the other, in which the latter is usually outgeneraled in the 
course of a few generations. This results in persecution all the 
way from social ostracism to fierce massacre. The remedy for 
this is the Golden Rule. 

The goal of good will between Jews and Christians and the 
way thereto is now as it was when Jesus wept for Jerusalem and 
sought strength and courage for his ordeal in the thought, “If 
I be lifted up I will draw all men unto me.”’ 

ok * * 
R. O. T. C. THEOLOGY 
D. Elton Trueblood 


(Executive Secretary Homewood Friends Meeting, Baltimore) 

The experience was really a most stimulating one. We were 
a delegation from a religious body and we were trying to con- 
vince the authorities of the university that students who had 
conscientious scruples against participation in military training 
should not be expelled. On one side of the table sat the three 
of us and on the opposite side sat the three of them, the president, 
who was courteous and soft spoken, the spokesman for military 
training, who was emphatic and vocal, and the silent secretary, 
who took, in shorthand, a faithful record of all that was said. 

We based our objection to compulsory military training on 
purely religious grounds, maintaining that the elimination of 
Christian pacifists meant the setting up of a religious test for 
admission, and this in a country where religious freedom is 
widely supposed to be fundamental to the general good. Per- 
haps we should have had a less violent opposition if we had 
made our appeal on non-religious lines, for the appeal in the 
name of religion brought out an array of religious arguments 
from the defense side of the table. Much to our surprise, re- 
ligious considerations seemed to be uppermost on the part of 
those who had chosen to make military drill compulsory. 

The spokesman for military training was evidently a Chris- 
tian, for he found his chief solace in certain words of Christ. 
These words were the ones in which Christ said, ‘““And ye shall 
hear of wars and rumors of wars.” The chain of argument 
was as follows: Christ predicted war. What Christ predicted 
must come to pass, because he knew all things. Whatever comes 
to pass is part of God’s plan, since God creates everything that 
is. Therefore war and preparation for it are part of God’s 
plan, and we are foolish, not to say sacrilegious, if we attempt 
to go against the will of God. 

This chain of reasoning was of very great interest to all of 
us, specially to those of us who had some taste for theological 
thought. It came as a genuine human discovery. At last we 
had found the theological basis of militarism. In order to be 
thoroughly clear on the subject we asked some questions. Did 
he mean that even the evil aspects of war were directly caused 
by God? “Yes.” 

“How about human wickedness, such as that of gangsters?” 

“That is directly caused by God, too.” 

“Are all these evils predetermined by God?” 

“Yes, if they weren’t they wouldn’t happen.” 

All human events, apparently, were the unrolling of some- 
thing already decided upon, and the effort to overcome any 
specific evil was thoroughly futile. It would have been unkind 
to ask why we should prepare our boys for the next war, when the 
issue of that conflict is already decided upon in the mind of God. 

In an effort to shift the ground of discussion to something 
a bit more understandable we asked about the Sermon on the 
Mount. This Sermon, we found, was a special favorite with 


the martial educator. Indeed, one of his strongest objections 
against a pacifist student was the student’s meager knowledge 
of the Gospels. What surprised us most, however, was the in- 
formation that the Sermon on the Mount itself declared the 
falsity of our view that war might be overcome. When we 
asked what part of the Sermon on the Mount declared the in- 
evitability of war we were referred to the clause, “‘till all be ful- 
filled.” It was admitted that war was not specifically mentioned 
by Jesus in this passage, but he was evidently voicing his belief 
in predestination, and he must have intended to include war in 
the category, ‘‘all things.”” We were almost sorry we had men- 
tioned the Sermon on the Mount, and we hesitated to quote in- 
dividual texts for fear all the ground would be cut from under 
our Christian feet. 

My first feeling was that the close connection between re- 
ligion and war which evidently existed in the spokesman’s mind 
was something incongruous, but further thought has changed 
this view. The connection between his religion and his mili- 
tarism was very close; his military outlook came about because 
of the kind of religion he had. Given his view of God, it was 
easy for him to believe that it was God’s will for him to suspend 
boys whose consciences were too tender. God was for him a 
wholly arbitrary and unethical Creator, and there is really no 
place for a difference in values if we have such a God along with 
the kind ot world such a God would create. 

The man claimed to be devoutly religious, and there is no 
reason to dispute his claim. No doubt he goes to church and 
no doubt he often finds himself in a religious mood. He had 
three copies of the Holy Scriptures on his desk. The point is, 
then, that religion qua religion is not necessarily a good. Re- 
ligion has often helped human life, and it has often harmed 
human life. Consider the atrocities of holy wars, inquisitions, 
and destruction of libraries. We make a mistake when we come 
out in defense of “religion,” forgetting how various religion 
can be. Our mistake is similar to the one we make once a year 
when we speak feelingly of all mothers, sometimes forgetting 
that there are good and bad mothers. 

Perhaps the man’s fundamental confusion was theological. 
He was driven by the apparent logical necessity of a theological 
doctrine, probably implanted in early youth, fo adopt a really 
difficult position. He used the words of the New Testament, 
but he read these words in the light of a theory of God quite 
foreign to the theory found in its pages. If the church to which 
he belonged had placed enough emphasis on theology to straighten 
out such an intellectual tangle it would have rendered him a 
signal service. 

In the recent past we have said continuously that the world 
is tired of theological argument and is seeking for the unadorned 
experience of religion. There is, in this emphasis, much that is 
wholesome, but it also involves genuine danger. The danger 
is that we shall bring into public life a generation of persons who 
are theologically illiterate. Since they can not avoid having a 
theology of some kind, they will fall easy victims to bad theol- 
ogy, and often combine muddled thinking with excellent inten- 
tions. There are indications that such unhappy results have 
already been achieved. We do not need, it should perhaps be 
said, to be reimmersed in theological quarreling, but we do need 
to understand the ground of our faith, and not merely to feel re- 
ligious. In any case we need to be saved from pernicious theol- 
ogy, particularly the theology of the R. O. T. C.—American 
Friend. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


READ MISS YATES’ EXACT WORDS 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 


I do not know for what purpose Miss Yates’ trip through 
Vermont was made. In her article in the Leader of October 29 


‘she criticised rather severely the methods and efforts of some of 


the small country parishes in carrying on their work. If Miss 
Yates’ purpose was to help the Vermont churches, especially 
those in small villages, she fails miserably to do so if all she ean 
do is to pick out very minor details of a parish and elaborate 
upon them in her article in a rather slurring manner. 

In one instance, especially, was this noticeable, in the account 


of the services in the Washington village church. 


My first impression of what church meant was gained when, 
asmall boy, I attended the summer services at that church, when 
the Rev. Irving Towsley was its minister. I am somewhat 
acquainted with conditions in that church, and I feel that Miss 
Yates’ references concerning that parish are very uncharitable 
and decidedly unjust. 

Miss Yates states that Washington is a very tiny village. 
‘Quite true—and all the more reason for a fair and constructive 
reference to that church’s activities. The fact that Mr. Sim- 
mons has been successful in keeping that parish active these 
many years deserves the highest plaudits of the Universalist 
denomination. 

Miss Yates laments the use of the old hymnal ‘‘Altar,”’ the 
Closely Graded Sunday school material, the fact that no offering 
was taken up at the service, and the fact that Mr. Simmons’ 
son was singing as a solo a hymn not in keeping with the liberal 
philosophy. 

The late Ira C. Calef, who was responsible for the Wash- 
ington church being endowed, especially requested when he 
was an attendant at that church that no offering plate be passed. 
The money necessary to defray the expenses was raised by sub- 
scription and contributions outside of the worship hour. This 


‘policy I understand is in vogue at the present time. I am sure 


had Miss Yates wished to contribute to the treasury of the 
church, any amount she might have given to any member of 
the church, so designated, would have reached the treasurer. 

Mr. Simmonsg’ son was giving his best when assisting in the 
music at this service. In asmall community talented musicians 
are few. This young man was contributing his best efforts, 
accompanied by an equally devoted woman at the organ—it 
matters not what the philosophy of the song was—and they were 
giving far more to the church worship than Miss Yates, who was 
apparently there not to worship, but to criticise those who were 
doing their utmost to keep religion alive in that community. 

The fact that the school has only three classes is not to be 
criticised. The fact that it has three classes, making progress 


with what material they are able to afford, is to be commended. 


How many city churches can boast of as many classes, in 
proportion to the population? In the Boston district I can 
name several churches that the Universalists have had to close 
and sell, and another, formerly prominent in Universalist work, 
that to-day has a struggle to keep even two classes active, let 
alone to maintain services in the church. 

I may be out of order in making these observations on Miss 
Yates’ un‘airness to the Washington parish, inasmuch as I am 
not myself whole-heartedly in sympathy with the efforts of a 
few Universalist churches to-day. For many years I was very 
active in church work and had great faith in its work. To my 
sorrow I found that church organizations do put material things 
before Christianity, and I received a serious blow to my ideals of 
church fair play and honesty—cutting so deeply did the treat- 
ment accorded me that my enthusiasm and faith in church work 
is nearly nil to-day. 

However, my interest is almost solely kept up by the Chris- 
tian Leader, so ably edited by you. It is the fairness you show 
in your editorials that appeals to me. 

It is this sense of fairness that seems so lacking in Miss 


Yates’ references, so that I feel it only right that those who are 
endeavoring to keep the Washington church “‘a going concern” 
should know that the Universalists are proud of their efforts. 
Everett Calef White. 
Boston, Mass. 


If our correspondent will reread the article by Miss Yates 
we are inclined to think that he will withdraw his strictures. 
What makes Miss Yates’ work valuable is that she points out 
ways to better conditions in addition to pointing out things she 
admires. Undiluted taffy is cloying. Indiscriminate praise is 
meaningless. Out of love for a community our friend has been 
led into doing an injustice to one of our most unselfish, modest, 
able workers. 

We read Miss Yates’ story in advance, and paid especial 
attention to the part about Washington because of our admira- 
tion for the minister, and because he was an old schoolmate, well 
liked by a trusted brother. We saw nothing censorious. To 
us “tiny village’? was a compliment. So it was meant by the 
writer. Such may be the choicest spots on earth. To be sure, 
it appeared that the church did not spend money on the church 
school. That ought to be said almost everywhere and often. 
And the church school used materials not of the best. That is 
a vital matter if we are to get anywhere. But with what insight 
Miss Yates caught the picture of a devoted man, backed by a 
loyal wife and promising boy and girl, cheerfully getting along 
on little and, like Paul, working with his own hands to make ends 
meet. Let us not be too sensitive. Where would the editor be 
if his faults were not pointed out? Let all read the story which 
appeared in the Leader Oct. 29, and take hats off to Vermont. 

The Editor. 


* x 


A VERMONTER WANTS MISS YATES TO COME AGAIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

After reading the rather ungracious ‘‘Reaction” at right 
bottom of page 1365, in your issue of Nov. 19, I am impelled to 
say, in mere justice to Miss Yates, that ‘“‘some of us” were very 
pleased indeed with her recent trip through Vermont. Miss 
Yates, who, in company with Miss Bolles of Bellows Falls, called 
on the editor of Driftwind in his sanctum and found him engaged 
in the duties of his literary parish (consisting of over four hundred 
families, including many large libraries and college associations), 
impressed me as being a most charming, progressive, frank and 
alert young woman, thoroughly conversant with her special 


_ mission and earnest to make real headway at the always difficult 


job of bringing rear-guard methods up to advance-guard levels. 

Surely, if anybody in the course of her recent Green Moun- 
tain trip, so ably and vividly described in the columns of the 
Leader, might have cause for resentment, it is us of East Mont- 
pelier town, whose turbid religious consciousness was so justly 
scored by her in the remarks she made about the wrecked and 
horribly neglected brick church in our own precincts. Yet, so 
far from blaming Miss Yates for the acid excoriation she admin- 
isters to us as a decadent community, I, for one, rejoice that one 
person in authority in our denomination has had the moral 
courage to tell denominational conditions truthfully as she actual- 
ly saw them. She is certainly not like one good Universalist 


_lady here in Vermont, a lady of fine character and intent, who 


for years has conducted Sunday school classes from the ultra- 
orthodox David Cook lesson books (her neighboring Methodist 
and Congregational Sunday schools meanwhile using the best 
modern liberal material), and who is recorded as saying, with up- 
lifted hands: “‘I shall keep the torch of Liberalism alive in this 
community if I have to conduct this Sunday school alone all 
the rest of my life!’”? Miss Yates very considerately put the soft 
pedal on many instances of such “liberalism” as this which came 
to her attention here in Vermont among Universalist ‘‘liberals.’’ 
Never mind, Harriet! You could not serve your mission 
better than by telling truth. No progress can come from sickly 
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evasion of issues; but it is hard to “kick against the pricks.” 
Why have a national adviser in Sunday school work unless we 
are to get frank, upstanding suggestions from her? And even 
your gustatory joy in Vermont is to be commended. If guests 
come to my humble fare (which you did not), and fail to write 
appreciatively of it afterward—if they write at all—I esteem it 
an ungracious act. We Vermonters are justly proud of our food 
and our hospitality. Come up to my parish as many times as 
you want to; you are the sort that Driftwind parishioners could 
and would like. Selah! 
Waiter J. Coates. 
North Montpelier, Vt. 
* * 


HUMANISTS AND THE A. U. A. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader of Nov. 12 Raymond E. Shepherd (Unitarian) 
challenges the humanists to stand on their own feet, form their 
own organization, and no longer embarrass and compromise the 
Unitarian Church. 

This issue has been raised, considered and settled. 

The board of directors of the A. U. A. has passed an official 
resolution definitely and specifically including humanists in the 
fellowship. The A. U. A. sponsors no creed, and disclaims au- 
thority over member churches in matters of doctrine. The 
Association is a voluntary one and is formed to aid churches, 
not to discipline them. Mr. Shepherd does not understand 
Unitarianism. 

Humanist churches are valued as members, and no one 
would be less welcome at 25 Beacon Street than an agitator who 
would set out to sever the humanist ministers and churches from 
the Unitarian body. They can not be spared. 

Any humanist would be foolish who went out alone to found 
a society and build up an independent congregation, for the 
A. U. A. offers him both opportunity and support. Other things 
being equal, the humanist has as good a standing as the theist. 
I ought to know. I entered the ministry after I found that a 
humanist could be a Unitarian. I have been treated with all 
the courtesy I deserved, and more, and have had generous 
financial backing in two churches. No theist could ask more 
than J have received. Now, having been so graciously treated, 
wouldn’t it be churlish in me to go into some large city and set 
up a rival humanist society across from the Unitarian church? 

It is a pity Mr. Shepherd can not listen to a humanist for 
one year. He speaks of humanism proffering a stone and a ser- 
pent. But suppose the stone turns out to be a diamond! And 
a serpent, I believe, is higher in the scale of development than a 
fish. Also, while people come out to hear us humanists we can 
hardly turn them away. Thanks for the inquiries about our 
health. We are quite well. 

Gordon Kent. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 
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RELIGION WITHOUT GOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I take issue with the letter, written in very good spirit, by 
Raymond E. Shepherd in the Nov. 12 issue, which maintains 
the position that humanists should withdraw from the Unitarian 
Church and form an organization of their own. 

I should like to speak first of a few random things in his 
letter. He introduces it with an experience of a funeral at King’s 
Chapel and in his concluding paragraph states that the theories 
of humanism are the “‘stone and serpent offered to meet human 
need.” I should like to tell of my own funeral experience. Asa 
humanist I have not preached anything in my funeral sermons 
that is out of harmony with my belief. This is my third year in 
this pastorate. My second year saw an increase of 60 per cent 
in the number of funerals to which I was called; and my third 
showed an increase of 160 per cent over the second, or 333 per 
cent over the first. It has not been because there have been 
more people dying, I am assured by the morticians; and my own 
records show me that it has not been because there are more 


deaths in my own parish. So I feel, from actual experience, that 
humanism can offer help in a time of need. 

Again, I should like to protest against his assumption that 
humanism has cast aside acceptance of the final point in the five 
points of Unitarian faith, “progress of mankind onward and 
upward forever.’’ I certainly do not know what humanism is. 
if not a devotion to that principle. 

Of course there is the practical difficulty of doing what Mr. 
Shepherd suggests, in that many of our churches are neither 
wholly humanistic nor wholly theistic; and it would cause not 
only a split in the denomination but a split in many individual 
churches which are altogether too weak to stand it. Incident- 
ally, humanists and theists get along most helpfully and peace- 
fully in these churches, of which my own is one. 

But my principal objection to his suggestion is in my under- 
standing of what Unitarianism means. To me Unitarianism is. 
not simply another church with another belief. It isa religion 
founded upon an altogether different principle. If one will recall 
the origin of the church in New England, it was a protest against 
the necessity of believing in the Trinity, in the Deity of Jesus, in 
eternal damnation unless one had accepted certain beliefs. The 
Unitarians of that day said: “It is a man’s life that gives him 
salvation, not his belief in these things.” The humanists of to- 
day say the same identical thing, “It is a man’s life that is im- 
portant, not his belief in this or that.’”’ The humanists simply go. 
the whole way and make no restrictions regarding belief whatso- 
ever. As I understand the movement, it is not an effort to deny 
the right to be called religious to those who do believe certain 
things, provided those people live religious lives—but it is an 
effort to extend the right to be called religious to every one who- 
lives the proper sort of life, whether he believes in the Deity of 
Jesus, in the existence of God, in a life after death, or not. And 
so I find it to be absolutely in harmony with the fundamental 
principle of the Unitarian Church. It simply carries it to its 
logical conclusion. that’s all. 

? John L. Mac Kinnon. 

Wichita, Kansas. 


* * 


MAINE AND TEXAS ANSWER MR. PEACOCK 
To the Editor of the Leader: . 

If Howard G. Peacock of Auburn, N. Y., will turn to pages. 
425 and 543 of Phebe Hanaford’s ‘‘Daughters of America,” he 
will find the following: 

“Rev. Olympia Brown was the first woman ordained among 
the Universalists, though Maria Cook and Lydia A. Jenkins had 
preached acceptably long years before. Neither of these was 
ever settled as pastor. ... Dr. Lydia A. Jenkins was a prac- 
tising physician at the time of her death, and with her husband, 
EH. S. Jenkins, M. D., was conducting the Hygienic Institute at 
Binghamton, N. Y.” 

(Mrs.) Myra D. Mc Kechnie. 

Dexter, Maine. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I noticed in the Christian Leader of Nov. 19 that Mr. Howard 
G. Peacock inquired for information regarding the Rev. Lydia 
A. Jenkins, and I find the following in “Our Woman Workers.” 

“Lydia A. Jenkins, who was one of our earliest preachers or 
evangelists, laid no claim to the title Rev., as she was never 
ordained. She was a woman of intellect and taste and of exten- 
sive scientific and literary culture. She embraced in her topics. 
that of agriculture, practical and scientific. 

“She possessed surpassingly fine conversational powers. 
When speaking of God’s eternal goodness and love, her words. 
never failed to inspire the hearts and hands of our people to 
greater exertions for the growth of the faith. 

“An early injury to the spine made her a life-long invalid, 
and impaired her strength for public labor. She was a practising 
physician at the time of her death, and with her husband was. 
conducting the Hygienic Institute at Binghamton, N. Y.” 


W. H. Rollins. 
Cleburne, Texas. 
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President Lowell’s ‘‘Footnote to 
Aristotle”’ 


Con*ticts of Principle. 
rence Lowell. 
Press. $1.50.) 


President Lowell comes to grips in this 
little volume with a problem which con- 
stantly perplexes thoughtful people. Well- 
intentioned people take opposing sides on 
important issues, each side claiming to be 
loyal to a clearly defined principle govern- 
ing action. The opponents are alike only 
in believing that others should see eye to 
eye with them and would do so if they were 
unprejudiced. In many, if not all such 
cases, neither principle applies absolutely, 
that is without some adjustments neces- 
sitated by the conditions. Aristotle said 
that virtue for an individual lay in a 
“mean,’’ a state of mind avoiding ex- 
tremes, not because this is expedient but 
because it is right. President Lowell’s 
book is, as he says, a “footnote to Aris- 
totle,’ for he applies a like standard to 
public as well as to private action. Prin- 
ciples which are contradictory while each 
is under some conditions true, he calls 
“conjugate” principles, and his view is 
that in all such cases ‘‘the problem is to 
discover the appropriate mean.”’ 

For example (to refer to only a few 
of the conflicts which come in for illum- 
jnating comment in the course of fourteen 
short chapters), competition versus co- 
operation as the basis of economic struc- 
ture; personal liberty verses compulsory 
uniformity; government by consent versus 
government by force; equality of treat- 
ment for all versus segregation of races; 
protection of society versus reform of 
criminals (principles compatible only if 
both objectives can be reached at the same 
time); humanitarian concern for people 
everywhere versus patriotic regard for the 
homeland; in education discipline versus 
pleasure and interest; in personal life 
contentment versus ‘divine discontent,” 
ambition versus modesty, speech versus 
silence, credulity versus skepticism—in all 
these cases the one principle provides under 
certain conditions the best guide for ac- 
tion, but at another time, in dealing with 
other people, in another country, it may 
not apply successfully or even at all. The 
processes of judicial procedure are largely 
concerned with the discovery and settle- 
ment of the limits within which, under 
changing conditions, a principle embodied 
in statutory law is to be insisted upon. 

President Lowell insists that there are 
cases in which ‘‘conjugate”’ principles can 
never be reconciled until people cease to 
assume that one side or the other must be 
absolutely right and the other wholly 
wrong. The question of race, in this coun- 
pe ee er 
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try, provides us, in his opinion, with such 
“conjugate” principles. But he makes it 
clear that in some cases the very existence 
of civilization depends upon our ability 
to solve the problem of such conflicts, as 
in the case of humanitarianism versus 
patriotism (or, as most of us would say, 
internationalism versus nationalism). 

If in these or other cases the truth is 
never wholly and finally on one side, the 
way of progress lies along the road of 
compromise. Now come the shouts 
from those of us who, by training or tem- 
perament, are disposed to absolutism! 
“Are we never,” we ask, “‘to take a stand?”’ 
“Shall a man never show his colors?” 
“Are there not things we know to be right 
beyond all doubt?’ President Lowell 
braves the criticism of the “die-hards,”’ 
whether they are found among the ideal- 
ists or among the stand-pat defenders of 
the status quo. He has done that before 
on various occasions and knows what 
brick-bats feel like from both crowds. 
But he will not grant that the solution of 
our problems by discovery of limits to 
absolute principles involves compromise 
in any derogatory sense. Compromise is 
evil when it means abandoning a professed 
principle for personal or party advantage. 
Webster was wrong if he supported the 
Compromise of 1850 in the hope of there- 
by winning Southern support in a Presi- 
dential campaign. But compromise (see 
Morley for fuller treatment of the theme) 
often means getting as much as may be 
attained at the moment instead of losing 
all by striving for the impossible; it may 
mean a selection of the means most likely 
to attain the end; it may mean an unpreju- 
diced investigation of the possibilities of 
a given principle as compared with those 
associated with an opposing principle. 
By contrast the “uncompromising”? man 
refuses even to face the possibility of good 
results from the application of a principle 
which his ‘‘mental patterns,” his habitual 
attitudes, have ruled out as wrong. 

Dr. Lowell holds out to us the ideal of 
action which is sound because it is a com- 
mon product of blended points of view 
without surrender of the momentum of the 
more constructive one. To this end ex- 
pert and layman must work together, 
the first bringing to our problems the 
results of unprejudiced analysis, the latter 
bringing an appreciation of men’s habits 
and sentiments, and an understanding of 
the conditions under which men assent, 
or can be led to assent, to the proposals of 
leaders. 

How helpful it might be if one might 
spend the first morning of a brief vacation 
reading a reasoned program of action, for 
oneself and for society, which fitted into 
all one’s own predispositions! One would 
go back to the service of various good 
causes with doubts removed, steps ahead 


st 


made clear, convictions reinforced. Per- 
haps some people will derive some such 
comfort from an earnest book by Mr. 
Harold G. Avon (“Respectfully Sub- 
mitted,” Georgic Press, 41 Water St., 
New York City. $2.00). No doubts 
there; one clear track ahead, the rest 
blocked by danger signals. The solution 
of all our difficulties lies in our adoption 
of Mr. Avon’s program of ‘“Justism’’ 
(ghastly coinage!). ‘‘The mechanics of 
this are so simple that in sixty days there 
will be no unemployment... . Of its 
legality there is not the shadow of a doubt.” 
But Mr. Lowell offers no panacea for our 
ills. He knows that we must find it for 
ourselves. The best teacher does not 
help us by solving the problem for us and 
handing the solution to us neatly labeled, 
but by challenging us to see what the real 
problem is. Ina sense he makes life more 
difficult because he will not let us escape 
the obligation to think by mumbling the 
sacred formulas of our party. 

“Conflicts of Principle” will help to ex- 
plain not only the dangers inherent in all 
cocksure “‘isms,’’ but the author himself. 
Some heard of his book, published in his 
seventy-sixth year on the eve of his resig- 
nation from the presidency of Harvard 
University, with surprise. Perhaps their 
surprise will be greater if they give a 
morning or an evening to a study of the 
book. Precisely those who have least 
expected valid guidance from such a 
source, it may be predicted, will derive 
most benefit from the book if they can 
divest themselves of prejudice. It would 
be easy, for some of us especially, to dis- 
miss the book as Tory, as an attempt to 
justify caution, inaction, and many-sided- 
ness in the face of conditions which seem to 
call for bold experiment, uncompromising 
repudiation of tradition, and single-hearted 
advocacy of unpopular causes. But that 
would be an essentially unfair judgment 
and one which, while it would not greatly 
worry Mr. Lowell, would rob the critic of 
the chance to gather some essential wis- 
dom at the feet of a distinguished student 
of life and literature and a master of style. 

ER ES). 


* * 


Religious Education 


The Jewish Peace Book. By Abraham 
Cronbach, D. D. 


This book is published by the Depart- 
ment of Synagogue and School Extension 
of the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, in Cincinnati, but it has a 
value for all workers in religious education. 

The book includes three divisions, 
“Peace Stories’ for children, ‘Peace 
Thoughts” for older groups, and ‘“‘Peace 
Devotions,” including the usual devotional 
material. The first division contains some 

(Continued on page 1438) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


REPLACEMENT FUND 


From Mission Circles: 
1. Monson, Mass. ....... $5.00 
Qe tHantiord, Conde «esis 5.00 $10.00 


From individuals, previously 


MeMOrveds s .chupiass creas 10.00 
Ota. «Ate: eye ereshin anatase $20.00 

* * 
FRIENDLY MESSENGER DEPART- 


MENT IN NORTH CAROLINA 


We have already had several favorable 
reactions to our plan of consolidating the 
department of Friendly Letters and Post 
Office Mission into one department called 
the Friendly Messenger Department. One 
of our most interesting reactions comes 
from North Carolina. The state chair- 
man of this department says in part: “My 
interest is due largely to two causes: First, 
the Universalist Church is a small but 
going concern down our way and I do not 
want my little part in it to lag. Second, 
as a Liberal Christian, I am a product of 
the Post Office Mission. The American 
Unitarian Association post-office mis- 
sioned me tactfully and faithfully for 
years before the organized Universalist 
Church reached my home town. Natural- 
ly I see the importance of this depart- 
ment.” 

The Universalist Church in North 
Carolina is a “‘going concern.’’ The report 
of their recent Convention will convince 
one of that. We have prepared for your 
use an eight-page booklet of ‘Questions and 
Answers” about North Carolina. This, 
together with a ‘North Carolina Broad- 
cast,’’ will give material for a very interest- 
ing program on North Carolina. Use the 
songs of the Old North State, or Tar Heel 
State as it is often called, and you will find 
your program complete. 

* % 


A NEW CAMP FOLDER 


There is a new folder telling of the ac- 
complishments of this summer at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace Camp for diabetic 
children. Keep this excellent service to 
children before your Circle members by 
using these new folders. They are free. 

* * 


ISN’T THIS TRUE? 


“Too many pastors are uninformed and 
uninterested in missions, both at home and 
abrcad. They are not informing or in- 
teresting the churches they serve. They 
accept a budget quota, an apportionment, 
to be raised if possible, but it is all im- 
personal, bloodless, lifeless. It would 
take an expert burglar with an extraor- 
dinarily good set of tools to jimmy his 
way with a missionary speaker or a mis- 
sionary program into a Sunday morning 
service of such a minister. 


“All honor to those pastors who lead 
their churches into larger knowledge, fuller 
fellowship, deeper consecration and more 
devoted co-operation in Christian world- 
wide work! There are some things in any 
program, doubtless, which can be criticised, 
but there are so many things that are 
worthy and challenging that any church 
ought to be able to designate its gifts to 
these objects.” 

We could not help feeling, as we read 
these words of W. L. Ferguson, D. D., in 
his contribution to a recent edition of the 
Missionary Review of the World, that this 


is all too true. How many of our own 
ministers know little or nothing of the 
missionary program of the Universalist 
Church, through its International Church 
Extension Board and the Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association! It would 
be interesting to present to our ministers & 
questionnaire on this subject of missions, 
and perhaps we will do this at our next 
Biennial Convention in Worcester, Mass., 
in 1933. 

We thoroughly believe if our ministers 
would interest themselves and their con- 
stituency in the missionary program of 
our church, it would go far to solve the 
problem of membership in the W. N. M. A, 
and increase materially the contributions 
to their own church. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


ANOTHER CHANGE IN ORGANIZA- 
TION POLICY 


If the method of selecting persons to 
head the various departments of a state 
union does not result in the greatest pos- 
sible administrative efficiency, then why 
not try another method? 

California has just made such a change. 
Don Ladd, re-elected president, writes 
that the fifty delegates attending the re- 
cent convention at Santa Paula “started 
a program of improvement that is prob- 
ably needed in many other groups.” 

“The old form of governing body where 
chairmen were elected to each department 
was abandoned and a system of trustees 
substituted. The idea is that as projects 
change from year to year those who are 
willing will be assigned to the work they 
are most interested in. We hope this 
will help to maintain interest and increase 
activity on the part of the leaders.” 

Is there a state union that would have 
the courage to try out the “cabinet sys- 
tem’’ for setting up its organization? That 
is, the convention would elect the state 
leader, a sort of “prime minister,’”” who 
would then proceed to form a cabinet with 
the most able persons available for cer- 
tain specified responsibilities. Under this 
plan there would be the expectation of as- 
sembling a group having competence as 
well as interest in all phases of the Y. P. 
C. U. program. The head of the cabinet 
in conducting the affairs of the union 
would be buttressed by the talent and the 
loyalty of people continuing in office 
only by satisfactory performance. Aside 
from certain proper limitations in the 
selection of cabinet members, the chosen 
leader would have an unfettered chance to 
develop every good quality of leadership. 

* * 


LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
Eighty Jeaders from unions in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island registered for 
the second annual Leaders’ Conference 


‘in Arlington, Nov. 19 and 20. Because at- 


tendance was restricted to no more than 
three leaders from each union there was 
an unmistakable attitude of seriousness 
on the part of the delegation as a whole. 

“In planning our Sunday evening meet- 
ings,”’ said Ruth Carter of Boston to her 
class, “we don’t stick to one subject long 
enough to complete an understanding of 
it.” In telling the proper technique for a 
discussion meeting she pointed out that 
“an attitude of open-mindedness should 
prevail in order that the group might think 
through the subject.” 

One of the weak spots in the educational 
equipment of most all unioners is a lack of 
knowledge of parliamentary procedure. 
Delegates attending the class instructed 
in this subject by Eunice Huntley of 
Worcester learned the possibilities for 
smoothly handling discussion at business 
meetings when the parliamentary method 
is followed out. Miss Huntley gave a 
simple explanation of the various kinds of 
“motions” and their order of preference, 
and then conducted a model meeting. 

Dorothy MacDonald, state president, 
conducted a forum on “Local Unien Prob- 
lems”’ which provoked a fruitful discussion 
about such questions as ““How to get a 
good attendance at devotional meetings 
without serving refreshments,” “How to 
collect due from members indifferent to 
their obligations.” 


= = 


CLINTON, ILLINOIS 

The first report in the membership drive 
credits Illinois with a new union at Clinton 
with sixteen members, and two new mem- 
bers in the Urbana union. 

Only 482 more new members and the 
goal of the membership drive will have 
been reached! Let’s go. Loeal officers 
should notify district leaders about added 
members and they in turn should keep 
Marjorie Polk posted. 

Minnesota and Iowa unions are notified 
that their district leader is now Josephine 
Renner, 2015 Second Ave., Minneapolis. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The Genera! Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WANTED : REAL TEACHERS 


The best thinkers in the world to-day 
are agreed that religion is vital to life; and 
a true understanding of the meaning and 


‘scope of religion involves a recognition of 


the fact that it must be taught as well as 
caught. In order to teach a subject it is 
necessary, first, to know the subject; second 
to know how to teach; and, third to know 
something of the psychology of growing 
persons. Teaching is a profession, an art 
requiring no small amount of skill. Not 
every one can teach. Sterling Christian 
character and an ardent desire to serve are 
the minimum qualifications, not the maxi- 
mum. No one lacking these has any 
business at the head of a class in the 
church school. But these basic require- 
ments are mere foundations. On them 
must be reared a superstructure of real 


_ ability through careful training in the 


technique of teaching. Untrained teachers 
will inevitably cause a failure of the 
church’s teaching ministry. The church 
schoo] can not rise above the level of the 
ability of its instructors to teach pupils 
religious truths. 

Real leadership, however, involves more 
than instruction. Knowledge alone will 
not guarantee righteous conduct. The 
task of the church school is to bridge the 
gap between knowledge and conduct. It 
is to make the ideals and principles taught 
in the lesson carry over into life. The 
success of any such plan is determined by 
our ability to make the children see that re- 
ligion is not a thing removed from life, 
but that religion is itself the whole of life. 
All conduct must be motivated by a re- 
ligious background. So childhood and 
youth must be introduced into situations 
where they can watch life lived in a re- 
ligious manner, and where they can them- 
selves live religiously, as they go through 
the forms and activity of their ordinary 
daily life. Therefore adequate leadership 
involves midweek activities of a social 
and service nature for the children, from 
the Junior Department on. Here games 
will be introduced wherein team play and 
co-operation will be applauded and self- 
ishness and cheating frowned upon, while 
the children are taught both to win and to 
lose gracefully and graciously. Here, too, 
the needs of others will be revealed and 
opportunities created by means of which 
the children themselves may do something 
to meet these needs. And here the un- 
conscious influence of personality will be 
exerted, for the children will see the re- 
ligious life exemplified in the conduct of 
their leaders, and by instinctive imitation 
will come themselves to live religiously. 

Trained leadership, adequate to meet 
the demands of the present situation, is the 
first definite problem which a church con- 
fronts as it sets out to perform well its 
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* 
ON DIFFICULTIES ‘a 
eee * 

No doubt a world in which mat- * 
ter never got out of place and be- * 
came dirt, in which iron had no * 
flaws and wood no cracks, in which * 
gardens had no weeds and food * 
grew ready cooked, in which clothes * 
never wore out and washing wasas_ * 
easy as advertisements describe it, * 
in which the right word was not * 
hard to find and rules had noexcep- * 
tions, and things never went wrong, * 
would be a much easier place to live * 
in. But for the purposes of training * 
and development it would be worth * 
nothing at all. It is the resistance * 
that puts us on our mettle; itisthe * 
conquest of the reluctant stuff that * 
educates the worker. I wish you * 
enough difficulties to keep you well * 
and make you strong and skillful. * 
Henry Van Dyke. * 

* 
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teaching ministry. (From ‘The Teaching 
Ministry of the Church,”’ a leaflet published 
by Eliot Congregational Church, Rox- 
bury, Mass.) 
* * 
WE RECOMMEND BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


For the Littlest Ones (3-6 years) : 

The Nursery Series (50 cents each): 
“The Three Camels, A Story of India.” 
“Ah Fu, A Chinese River Boy.” 
“Ksa, A Little Boy of Nazareth.”’ 
“Mitsu, A Little Girl of Japan.” 
“Kembo, A Little Girl of Africa.” 

Like the Peter Rabbit Series in size and 
print, with full-page illustrations. 
Loved by all children who have 
them. 

For the Primary Girl and Boy (6-9): 

“The Rabbit Lantern.’ Stories about 
Chinese Children, by Dorothy Rowe. 
Price $1.75. 

‘Little Kin Chan.’ (Children’s Edi- 
tion.) The adventures of a delightful 
little girl of Japan. By Berthae Harris 
Converse. Price $1.00. 

“The Story of Musa.” (Children’s Edi- 
tion.) Musa and his sister lived in 
Egypt and all sorts of interesting 
things happened to them. By Mary 
Entwistle. Price $1.00. 

“Good-Morning Prayer,’’ by Agnes S. 
Kelsey. Comes in poster size suitable 
for use on wall of child’s room. Price 
25 cents. 

For the Juniors (9-12): 

“Jumping Beans.” (Story-Book Edi- 
tion.) In Mexico, the Sandoval fam- 
ily were always moving! Just like 


jumping beans, the children said. 
By Robert N. McLean. Price $1.00. 

“Shen of the Sea.” Fascinating stories 
of China. By Arthur B. Chrisman. 
Price $2.00. 

“Land of the Golden Man.” Stories of 
pioneering in South America. By 
Anita B. Ferris. Price 75 cents. 

For Young Folks (12-18): 

“Freedom.” A charming and challeng- 
ing story of India’s youth, and their 
problems of family, school and na- 
tion. By Welthy Honsinger Fisher. 
Price, 85 cents. 

“Cease Firing.’’ Stories based upon 
actual incidents in League of Nation’s 
history. By Winifred Hurlburt. $1.50. 

“High Adventure.’ Colorful stories of 
the Slavic peoples. By Fyjeril Hess. 
Price 75 cents. 

“The Spirit of the Street,’”’ By Priscilla 
Holton. Fascinating stories of China. 
Price $2.00. 

“The Young Revolutionist.”” A por- 
trayal of Chinese youth to-day. By 
Pearl S. Buck. Price $1.50. 

Order of Universalist Publishing House. 


* * 


OUT FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Several of our schools have taken the 
opportunity which the fall affords to start 
training classes for their teachers. “The 
Principles of Teaching,”’ Unit 2 of the Stand- 
ard Course, is being discussed at Hartford, 
Conn., under the leadership of Mrs. Rich- 
ard P. Drew, director at the local church 
school. Mrs. Drew has been a member of 
our Ferry Beach family for two years, and 
is a graduate of Wellesley and Teachers’ 
College, Columbia. 

“The New Testament,’’ Unit 3 of the 
Standard Course, is being presented to the 
teachers at Pawtucket, Rhode Island, by 
their pastor, Rev. Frederick S. Walker. 
Members of this group spent considerable 
time and effort in this type of work last 
winter, and felt that they had gained much 
help from their study. é 

Urbana, Illinois, plans a course in ‘““The 
Principles of Teaching,” and their minis- 
ter, Rev. Harmon Gehr, recently grad- 
uated from St. Lawrence, is being ac- 
credited by the International Council to 
teach this course. 

_ Arrangements for the operating of these 
classes has been cared for through our own 
denominational Leadership Training De- 
partment. 

Other schools are conducting non- 
Standard classes, one of the first reporting 
being Springfield Second, Mass. Un- 
doubtedly many unreported schools are 
sharing in some training program, either 
for their own group, or interdenomina- 
tionally. All such training is intensely 
valuable. 
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Iowa Letter 


Osage.—Rev. F. W. 
Miller, pastor. Things 
are going on as usual. 
Most notable is the 
fact that our Sunday 
school has .the largest 
attendance in years. 
The parish assisted the 
pastor and wife in cele- 
brating their thirty-fifth wedding anni- 
versary by a supper in the church parlors. 
The men helped solve a local problem by a 
“wood bee’’ to provide the winter’s fuel 
for the church. The Ladies’ Aid will hold 
their annual bazaar Dec. 8. * * Mt. 
Pleasant.—Rev. Laura B. Galer is pas- 
tor here. An interesting series of evening 
services is announced on ecards distributed 
to the people. The church school had ses- 
sions all summer. Preaching was re- 
sumed in September. For six weeks there 
was a joint service of church and school, 
all attending together the entire program 
of study and sermon. In November we 
resumed evening services, and united with 
other churches in a peace service Nov. 6. 
On Nov. 13 our Y. P. C. U. was enter- 
tained at supper by the Y. P. R. U. of the 
Keokuk Unitarian church, and later 
joined with the young people of the Con- 
gregational church in a service on ‘‘What 
Must the Church Teach?” There were 
about sixty at this meeting in the Unitarian 
church for the discussion. The pastor 
took three young people to the State Rally 
at Waterloo. * * Boone.—Reyv. O. G. 
Colegrove, with Mrs. Colegrove, visited 
Boone Nov. 13 and held services at 3 
p.m. There was a good gathering of our 
people, and we hope to institute Dr. B. G. 
Carpenter’s lay services in the near future. 
The church is rented to the ‘‘Church of the 
Open Bible,” and the rental goes for 
needed repairs on our church. Two 
young men and Mrs. BE. M. Mann fur- 
nished the music for the Nov. 13 services. 
* * Des Moines.—The State Board met 
‘here recently to consider vital problems of 
our welfare, end how to meet church ex- 
tension needs and the security of our 
Permanent Funds.* * Mitchellville.—A 
weekly bulletin is published by the pastor, 
Rev. O. G. Colegrove. This keeps the 
congregation and friends informed of all 
activities. We have suffered many losses 
but many friends have come to our rescue 
and helped us. We have balanced our 
budget and all bills are paid to date. The 
ladies paid not only their share on the 
budget, $120, but have put in $40 more. 
We had a splendid time at our annual 
home-coming and potluck dinner. Let- 
ters were read from former pastors and 
distant members. Four automobiles took 
our ladies’ society nearly forty miles to the 
country home of Mr. and Mrs. Darling 
near Pleasantville, Ia., for their social, and 


we were richly treated to chicken dinner 
and fresh strawberries. * * Waterloo.— 
Rev. Edna P. Bruner, pastor. After a 
vacation of seven weeks, services were 
resumed the first Sunday in September. 
The pastor spoke on ‘‘Religion to Live By.” 
On Sunday evening, Oct. 23, Miss Frances 
K. Bemint, who was head of a girls’ school 
in Shaowu, China, for thirty years, spoke 
at the first regular open forum on ‘“‘China, 
Japan and Manchuria.’”’ Miss Bruner 
reviewed Stuart Chase’s book, “A New 
Deal,’’ on Nov. 6, and on Nov. 23 Rev. 
Effie McCollum Jones, D. D., read Chan- 
ning Pollock’s play, “The Enemy.” | Fo- 
rums for December are to include lectures 
on “Criminology” and on ‘“‘Hospitaliza- 
tion, Past, Present and Future.” Family 
night dinners on the second Monday eve- 
ning of each month, under the direction of 
Mrs. H. P. Rasmussen, continue to be a 
delight. Following the November dinner 
the Banjo Boys from Radio Station WMT 
entertained. The members of the Ladies’ 
Union have been baking fruit cakes for 
holiday sale and members of the Universal- 
ist Guild have been sewing for the Red 
Cross. On Sept. 19 the Guild sponsored 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Among recent callers at Headquarters 
were Rev. and Mrs. Conard B. Rheiner 
of Norway, Maine, and Rev. Will E. 
Roberts of Keene, N. H. 


Richard H. Bird, Jr., has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the church at 
Southold, N. Y., and will begin his work at 
once. 


Dr. J. P. MacCarthy of Belmont, Mass., 
through his recent writing of verse, has 
been elected to membership in the Ameri- 
can Poetry Association. 


Dr. Frederick E. Emrich, deeply be- 
loved by a wide circle of Universalist 
ministers, has suffered a heavy sorrow in 
the death of his daughter Hilda. 


Judge Harl Davis of the Probate Court, 
Montpelier, addressed the resident stu- 
dents of Goddard Seminary at their 
Sunday afternoon meeting, Nov. 20, speak- 
ing of the procedure of elections and of 
the results in party and national affairs 
which he thought would follow the recent 
change. 


According to the Boston Post, Nov. 17, 
the late Emma J. Lincoln of Andover, 
Mass., left in her will a bequest of $1,000 
to the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention. 

Dr. Henry R. Rose closed his service as 
visiting pastor of the First Universalist 
Church of Haverhill, Mass., Sunday, 
Nov. 20, with the communion service 


one of the finest musical’ programs ever 
heard in the city, presented by the Elite 
Concert Company. The pastor, the di- 
rector of music, and Mrs. E. Duke Naven 
were workers in the Community Fund 
campaign and in the Red Cross Roll Call. 
Mrs. Roy Housden and Mrs. Albert Elwell 
also worked in connection with the Red 
Cross drive. During the past two 
months Miss Bruner has addressed the 
Fortnightly Club on “The European 
Situation,” the Annual Conference of the 
Iowa Unitarian Association on ‘“The Task 
of Religious Education,” and the Associa- 
tion of American University Women on 
“A Comprehensive View of the World 
Situation.”” She has also reviewed John 
Langdon-Davies’ book, ‘Short History 
of Women,” and Stuart Chase’s book, ‘‘A 
New Deal,’ before the members of the 
Waterloo Woman’s Club. It was a priv- 
ilege and a joy for the Waterloo church to 


entertain the young people and two of || 


the pastors of Universalist churches on 
the occasion of the Rally of the State Y. P. 
C. U., Oct. 29 and 30. The Rev. Laura 
Bowman Galer, guest preacher at the 
Sunday morning service, gave an in- 
spiring message, “Open the Windows.” 
O. G. Colegrove. 


and Interests 


and the recpetion of eighteen members 
into church: fifteen of them young men 
and women. He preached in his former 
pulpit in Newark Nov. 27, and will preach 
there again Dec. 4. Mrs. Rose and he 
will then go to St. Petersburg, Florida, 
until spring. 


Massachusetts 


Palmer.—Rey. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
Our Fortnightly Club, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Julia Sherman, sponsored a 
pancake supper Wednesday evening, Nov. 
9. The menu consisted of pancakes, 
maple syrup, sausages, baked apples with 
cream and coffee. On Monday, Nov. 14, 
our Clara Barton Guild girls held a suc- 
cessful birthday party for the ladies of the 
church. On Sunday, Nov. 6, a class of 
intermediate girls, under the direction of 
the teachers, Mrs. E. G. Childs and Mrs. 
S. R. Carsley, conducted a Peace Day 
program during the opening service of the 
church school. Lantern slides, loaned by 
our General Sunday School Association, || 
were projected on a screen, and Japanese ||| 
articles, also loaned by the Association, 
were described by Mrs. Childs. The ob- ||| 
ject was toshow how the money contributed || 
to our Japanese Mission is used. 
morning Thanksgiving church service was 
well attended. The opening service of our 
church school was devoted to a Thanks- 
giving program, conducted by Mrs. Annie 
K. Slaney, teacher of a class of senior girls. 
Sunday afternoon, Nov. 20, we held an 
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art exhibit in the social rooms of the church. 
The paintings of a local artist, Mr. Ralph 
Senecle, and many fine specimens of the 
work of Mr. Henry Billings of Springfield 
were displayed. Each artist gave a talk 
as his pictures were exhibited. Most of 
the paintings by Mr. Senecle were done 
locally. Mr. Billings’ work was done on 
the island of Capri. There was a large and 
appreciative audience. After the exhibit 


*tea and sandwiches were served and a 


fellowship hour enjoyed. Our church at- 
tendance since the beginning of the season 
in September has been very encouraging. 
Our average attendance per Sunday for 
that period, September to and including 
Thanksgiving Sunday, in 1931 was eighty; 
for the same period this year it was 109. 
Our church school has been growing stead- 
ily, the attendance now averaging 100. 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Redeemer.—Rev. M. D. 
Shutter, D. D., pastor. On Sunday 


morning, Oct. 23, a unique ceremony took 
place at the close of the service. It was 
the ninetieth birthday of Mr. Barclay 
Cooper, who was present at the organiza- 
tion of the society in 1859, and who is the 
sole survivor of that group. At the close 
of the morning service, all unexpectedly 
Mr. Cooper was called forward and pre- 
sented, on behalf of the church, with a 
basket of beautiful flowers, accompanied 
by words of appreciation from his pastor. 
Mr. Cooper responded in a few words 
which voiced his unbroken loyalty to the 
church from the beginning. It is worthy 
of note that Rev. J. W. Keyes, first pastor 
of the church, was a brother-in-law of Mr. 
Cooper. He served two years, and then 
returned East. The first church build- 
ing was begun during his pastorate. Upon 
the occasion just noted, Mrs. Theresa 
Homet Patterson, of Pasadena, was pres- 
ent in the congregation. The homecoming 
dinner, Nov. 10, proved one of the most 
delightful occasions of the year. A large 
number was present. Miss Bertha Rand 
was in charge of the dinner arrangements, 
assisted by Mrs. C. W. Mattison, Mrs. 
C. P. Fortner, and Mrs. W. H. Ryerse. 
Mrs. F. T. Howes, assisted by Mrs. E. E. 
Williams, had charge of the dining-room. 
The turkeys were carved by Barclay Coo- 
per and Will Hale. Mr. Cooper, who has 
earved for church dinners many times, 
wielded the carving knife, at ninety, with 
all his former dexterity. Members of 
the Young People’s Christian Union served 
as waiters: Archie Hayes, Clinton Perry, 
Albert Earl Williams, Will Himebaugh, 
Earl Granville, Will Barrow and Harvey 
McKinney. Scouts Waldo Jaax, Jr., and 
Arthur Loomis took care of the cloak- 
room. Receiving informally were Dr. 
and Mrs. Shutter and Rev. and Mrs. 
Robert M. Rice, assisted by members of 
the board of trustees and their wives: Mr. 
and Mrs. William H. Curran, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. R. Chase, Mr. and Mrs. Lyndon 
M. King, Dean and Mrs. Frederick J. 


Wulling and Mr. and Mrs. Perry S. Wil- 
liams. Following the dinner, motion pic- 
tures taken by Captain Arnold Shutter 
in Hawaii were shown. Some of the pic- 
tures were in color—especially the flowers of 
the islands. The movements of the Army 
and the Navy, in the military reviews 
and naval operations last February, were 
of great interest. The “minister’s vaca- 
tion” occasioned much amusement. The 
great volcano, Kilauea, in its latest erup- 
tion, was startlingly realistic with its 
flames and its rivers of lava. The choir 
added much to the evening’s entertain- 
ment, and, among the numbers given, 
sang the “Song of the Islands.” A group 
of Tuttle Church people formed a wel- 
come addition to the attendance. The 
campaign for the 1933 community fund 
closed Nov, 23. Members of this church 
and society are contributing between 
$25,000 and $30,000; and the published 
lists give only the names of those who 
subscribe $100 or more. The smaller gifts 
can be only estimated. Our Unity Settle- 
ment House is one of the sixty-eight 
agencies partially supported by this fund. 
The union Thanksgiving services were 
held with the Church of the Redeemer on 
Thanksgiving Day, Portland. Avenue 
Church of Christ, Park Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Lake of the Isles Com- 
munity Church and Tuttle Universalist 
Church participating. Dr. George O. 
Marsh of the Christian Church preached 
the sermon and the ministers of the other 


Fiction With a Soul--- 


Only at rare intervals—once in a 
very great while—is the unceasing 
flood of books punctuated by a 
novel in which plot and theme are 
so closely interwoven that the story 
seems to generate a vitality within 
itself. Such books have soul. Above 
and beyond their power to enter- 
tain, greater than their purpose of 
depicting a phase of Life or a period 
of civilization, is this intangible, 
often unintended, inner significance. 

Of such a class is the new nove] 
issued by the Macmillan Company 
of New York, based on modern 
Biblical scholarship. Historically 
accurate, showing how monotheism 
became triumphant over paganism 
through a great struggle for social 
justice in the midst of conditions 
like those prevailing to-day. Warm- 
ly commended by religious leaders, 
such as Bishop F. J. McConnell, 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman and Prof. 
Shailer Mathews. 

By the Waters of Babylon, A Story 
of Ancient Israel, by Louis Wallis. 
From all booksellers, or from the 
Macmillan Company, New York 
City, for $2.00—Adot. 


churches assisted in the service. The 
20th of each month, except when it falls 
on Sunday, is assigned to the Church of 
the Redeemer by Station WRHM for the 
8 a. m. devotional service. Hither Dr. 
Shutter or Mr. Rice speaks at this hour. 
Through this broadcasting many people 
are learning for the first time what the 
Universalist Church stands for. 
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* 
* 

se WHO’S WHO 

* 

bd L. E. E., as may be seen by read- 
* ing his article, is a person so placed 
* that he has full information. 

by Rev. Charles E. Petty is a Uni- 
* versalist minister living in Hop 
* Bottom, Penn. 

= Rey. A. Ritchie Low is minister 
* of the United Church of Johnson, 
* Vermont. 

= Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., is minis- 
* ter of the Universalist church in 
* Lynn, Mass. 

= Rey. John H. Taylor is minister 
* of the Unitarian church in West- 
* wood, Mass. 

. Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing, for- 
* merly of Arlington, Mass., now of 
* Montclair, N. J., is the wife of 
* Sam T. Cushing, a prominent Uni- 
* versalist layman. Born in this 
* eountry of Czech parents who were 
* immigrants, she has used her gifts as 
* a musician and entertainer to in- 
* terpret the old world to the new 
* through lecture recitals. 

2 Mrs. Mary Flowers Marble of Sa- 
* lem, for many years a Christian 
* Science practitioner in Boston, re- 
* signed from the Mother Church a 
* few years ago. Mrs. Marble is a 
* Unitarian by descent, having had 
* the late Rev. James de Normandie 
* as a relative. She is engaged in 
* publishing work in Boston. 

* 

* 
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THANKS FROM SUFFOLK SCHOOL 


We wish to thank the officers of the 
G. S. S. A., the members of our church 
schools, and the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention, for the 
continuation of our school here in Suf- 
folk. We know that the greater part of 
our success from year to year has been 
stimulated by your interest in us and 
your confidence in our ability to carry 
on this work. 

During the summer we were fortunate 
enough, through the efforts of Professor 
Ratcliff and Miss Andrews, to have our 
building painted. To enjoy and rejoice 
over this progress were about one hundred 
and sixty-five boys and girls at the be- 
ginning of the school term. At this time, 
however, we find our enrollment rather 
slim, as so many have dropped out to 
gather in their crops of peanuts and cotton. 
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Even so we have a creditable enrollment 
in this time of depression. May we say 
thanks again and may God bless each and 
every one. 
Gratefully, 
Annie B. Willis, Principal. 


* * 


JOHN K. TURNER IS MADE A JUDGE 


John Kenneth Turner of Hallowell, 
Maine, for some months recorder of the 
Hallowell Municipal Court, received his 
commission as Judge from Governor Wil- 
liam Tudor Gardiner, Nov. 19. Judge 
Turner succeeds Judge Melvin H. Sim- 
monds, who resigned about a month ago. 
Assuming his new duties Nov. 21, Judge 
Turner, at the age of twenty-nine is one 
of the youngest Municipal Court justices 
in Maine. 

He was born in Hallowell, Feb. 27, 1903, 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Horace G. Turner, 
received his early education in the public 
schools of the city and graduated from 
Kent’s Hill Seminary. He studied at 
Suffolk Law School at Boston, graduating 
in June, 1929, and was admitted to the 
Maine bar in April, 1930. He immediately 
associated himself with the well-known 
law firm of Fogg, McLean and Southard at 
Augusta, later opening law offices of his 
own at Augusta, where he now practises. 
Judge Turner married Miss Nathalie 
Emerson of Gardiner. He is a member of 
the Universalist church and the Masonic 
fraternity. 

+568 
SEVENT Y-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY AT 
BROCKTON 


The Universalist church in Brockton, 
Mass., has held a series of services in honor 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
beginning of the church. 

On Novy. 6, Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pastor 
of the church, preached a historical ser- 
mon which has appeared in the Christian 
Leader. It paid tribute to the pastors of 
the church—Clevally, Start, Isaac M. 
Atwood, Hubbard, Beal, Crehore, Sawyer, 
Hammatt, Morrison, O. Howard Perkins, 
Etsler, Scudder, Butterworth and Peters. 
It called attention to the fact that in 18738, 
a year of financial panic, the church lost 
its property and had to start over. It paid 
high tribute to the courage of the parish. 

On Wednesday, Nov. 16, two hundred 
people gathered at an anniversary banquet. 
The principal speakers were Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, D. D., General Superintendent, and 
Rey. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., Massachusetts 
Superintendent. Rev. H. C. Ledyard 
presided, and an address of welcome 
was made by Warren S. Shaw of the 
board of trustees. Rev. Royden Leonard 
of North Easton, Rev. Hugo A. Perdelwitz, 
minister of the Unitarian church in Brock- 
ton, and Mr. Ledyard, all graduates of 
St. Lawrence University, spoke briefly in 
humorous vein of school days. Philip 
Rooney, superintendent of the Sunday 
school, brought the greeting of the younger 


people. It was an unusually successful 
celebration, the addresses being on a high 
plane. 

Dr. Leroy Coons and Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., assisted Mr. Ledyard at the 
final service of the celebration Sunday 
morning, Nov. 20, Dr. Coons reading the 
scriptures and Dr. van Schaick preaching 
the sermon. The church was filled by 
various organizations which attended in a 
body—the Mothers’ Club, the Matrons’ 
Club, the Social Circle, the Y. P. C. U., 
and the Board of Trustees. 

The church is making progress in spite 
of hard times. Mr. Ledyard has brought 
up the percentage of men who attend ser- 
vices and increased the interest of all. 

The Brockton Enterprise has given much 
space to the celebration, publishing the 
main addresses at the banquet practically 


in full. 
* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Boston ministers at their meeting 
at the Church of the Redemption Nov. 21, 
took up the question of denominational 
problems. 

The speaker was Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
D. D., General Superintendent. 

Dr George E. Huntley presided, and 
the invocation was delivered by Rev. 
R. R. Hadley of Arlington. 

Before the discussion Dr. Huntley called 
for the names of books or interesting 
magazine articles which the men had 
been reading. Dr. Rose, Mr. Emmons, 
Mr. Leining, Mr. Spear and Dr. Lowe 
were among those who responded. Dr. 
Rose especially emphasized in a brief ad- 
dress the article on technocracy in the 
New Outlook. 

Mr. Brooks, Dr. Milburn and Dr. 
Coons were appointed a committee to wel- 
come the Unitarians at the joint meeting 
on Nov. 28.. 

In opening Dr. Etz said that the ques- 
tion had been raised recently as to whether 
a democratic church can survive in this 
age. He said he would not attempt to 
answer it now. Continuing, he said: 
“We are facing the most serious, difficult 
period in the history of our denomination. 
There is a bright side to these dark days, 
but we do not get anywhere if we do not 
recognize frankly that more churches are 
being closed now than at any other period 
in our history. Budgets also are being cut 
down. Salaries are being reduced, and as 
a consequence there is more restlessness 
among our ministers and among our 
churches than there ever has been before. 

“In Connecticut the figures published 
recently about the number of Congrega- 
tional ministers out of employment are 
startling. I have on my desk a large 
number of letters from ministers seeking a 
change of parish. Some years ago we 
were demanding to know where we could 
get men for our vacant pulpits; now we are 
demanding where we will get pulpits for 


our unemployed men. What are we going 
to do with these men that are out of work? 
Doubtless some of them will be forced into 
other occupations. A more distressing 
thing is that some of our ministers do 
not know what to preach about. They are 
not adequate to these dark days. If that 
is so they are bound to fail. 

“In our meetings we often debate the 
question as to the value of parish work. 
Some of our ministers think that calling is: 
out of date. I want to say to you that 
the first thing many parishes ask when 
they are looking for a minister is, ‘How is 
this man on pastoral work? Our last man,’ 
they say, ‘would not do any.’ If we look 
at our denomination as a whole we have 
to recognize that there is not enough team 
work. 

“We might as well brace ourselves now 
for a thorough examination of the Japan 
Mission when we come up to the Worcester 
Convention. Our churches do not support 
that work financially. The Board of 
Trustees will lay that matter before the 
delegates and will say to them, probably, 
‘We will carry out any policy that you may 
determine upon!’ 

“Our deficit of $43,000 in the General 
Convention, up to this last year, can be 
traced directly to the Japan Mission. 
For example, our deficit in Japan for the 
year ending October 31, 1932, was $5,800. 
We ought to be receiving $5,000 a year from 
money that we have advanced to theologi- 
cal students. We have $20,000 on our 
books. Last year we got only $800. 
As a consequence loans to theological 
students have had to be reduced this year 
from $150 to $50. This creates a serious 
situation for the men, and throws a serious 
responsibility on the schools. A denomina- 
tion whose average contribution to Japan 
is 5 cents per family per year, can’t be 
said to be supporting the missionary proj- 
ect. 

“We must recognize also the situation 
that is being created for us by locel 
churches merging without any consulta- 
tion with denominational officials. What I 
should like to see, as General Superintend- 
ent, is a larger number of centers for lib- 
eral preaching and liberal religious work. 
The result of local mergers is to make 
fewer centers, and to throw more ministers 
out of employment. 

“In spite of all these black features I 
have to say to you that in my opinion these 
days in which we are living are days of 
wonderful opportunity for religious work, 
are days of wonderful opportunity for 
liberal religious work. Some of our scien- 
tists are the greatest preachers that we 
have. The reports that we get of attend- 
ance indicate a larger attendance of 
people in our churches than we have ever 
had before. It is not a time to let up in our 
efforts; it is not a time to sink down under 
discouragement; it is a time to be a little 
more daring and go ahead. 

“Interpretation of religion in terms that 
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educated men can understand, preaching 
of Christianity in a way men and women 
of the age in which we are living can un- 
derstand, these are the tasks that are be- 
fore us.” 

Dr. Coons opened the discussion, in 
which Dr. Tomlinson, Mr. Ellenwood, 
Mr. Vossema, and Mr. Leining took part. 

Mr. Leining said that many men active 
in the ministry would be only too glad to 
do their share in the emergency by giving 
their services to parishes that are consider- 
ing closing because of inability to pay a 
minister. He also raised the question as 
to whether local parishes should be per- 
mitted to merge when the denomination 
as a whole had not taken that position. 
He also spoke of the Christian Leader and 
its support. In a frank, free, friendly way 
he said we ought to take up all these 
problems when we get together, and 
thresh them out, and see in what way 
we in our individual churches can help 
carry the burden and save the day. 

* * 


UNION THANKSGIVING SERVICE 


The union Thanksgiving service carried 
on for years by All Souls Unitarian Church 
and the Church of Our Father, Universalist, 
in Washington, was replaced by the union 
of a larger group when Washington Uni- 
versalists were worshiping on Columbia 
Heights during the building of the new 
church. Now six churches take part, 
_ Congregational, Unitarian, Methodist Epis- 
copal, Christian, Friends and Universalist. 
This year the Christian minister, Rev. 
Harvey Baker Smith, preached an able 
sermon. Dr. Pierce, Unitarian, read the 
proclamation, Dr. Perkins, Universalist, 
offered prayer, and Mr. Beery, Methodist, 
read the lesson. The services were held in 
the Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church. 
Rev. Russell J. Clinchy presided and the 
Mt. Pleasant quartette and chorus fur- 
nished music. There was a large attend- 
ance. 

x x 


ANNIVERSARY AT FRAMINGHAM 


Bethany Universalist Church ‘of Fram- 
ingham, Mass., observed on Nov. 12 
and 13 the one hundredth anniversary of 
the establishment of their faith in the 
community and the fiftieth of the present 
church edifice. 

The celebration began on Saturday 
evening with a friendly get-together and 
historical meeting, and was continued on 
Sunday with a special religious service. 
Rey. James F. Albion, D. D., acting pastor 
of the church, presided at both gatherings. 
Saturday evening Dr. Albion introduced 
the speakers. 

Charles A. Potter, chairman of the 
Board of Selectmen, brought the greetings 
of the board and the citizens of Framing- 
ham, and expressed his gratitude for all 
for which the church has stood in the 
building up of Christian character and.in- 
fluence. 


Dr. Francis Gibbs, representing the 
State Convention, brought greetings of the 
State Board. 

The church history was given by Mr. 
John M. Merriam, president of the 
Framingham Historical Society and past- 
president of the Universalist State Con- 
vention. Mr. Merriam spoke of several of 
the old families who have helped to make 
the church history. The first meeting- 
house was built in 1832. Rev. Thomas J. 
Greenwood was the first pastor. The 
present church was dedicated Nov. 9, 
1882. Rev. Albert Hammatt was its first 
pastor. He was followed by Rev. William 
Haywood, Rev. Mr. Potter, and then, as 
Mr. Merriam expressed it, in 1894 came the 
golden era of the church when Rev. George 
E. Huntley began his pastorate. He was 
followed by Rev. Manley B. Townsend, 
who was succeeded by Rev. Herbert W. 
Carr, who gave so much of his time and 
strength in the rebuilding of the present 
church edifice. Then came Rev. Frederick 
A. Mooney, Rev. Harry L. Thornton, Rev. 
Conard B. Rheiner and Rev. George H. 
Lewis. 

Mr. Merriam gave many interesting 
facts regarding church history, and ex- 
hibited a picture of the town common in 
1838 when there were only sixty houses in 
the village, with four churches in view. 

After Mr. Merriam’s enlightening ad- 
dress Dr. Albion presented Dr. Huntley as 
the best loved pastor in the State Con- 
vention. Dr. Huntley, who was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Huntley, who came to 
Framingham as a bride, spoke of the kind- 
liness of Framingham people and said that 
if he had been a success in the ministry he 
owed it to the kindly feeling he found when 
he came for his first pastorate. 

A violin solo was given by Linwood 
Workman Jr., and a vocal solo by Miss 
Emily Cooper, church soloist. Mr. Lloyd 
Palmer, church organist and choir master, 
presided at the organ. 

Following the program was the social 
gathering of old and new friends of the 
church. The birthday cake was presented 
by Mrs. Walter Seacole, president of the 
Ladies’ Association, and was illuminated 
with one large yellow candle surrounded 
by fifty small ones. The table and chancel 
decorations were yellow, appropriate to 
the golden anniversary of Bethany Church. 

At this time it was announced that the 
new chancel curtain was the anniversary 
gift of the Ladies’ Association. 

Sunday morning a large congregation 
attended the special religious service, 
many coming from distant towns and 
states to again meet and listen to Dr. 
Huntley. 

The service opened with a processional 
of the Sunday school. This was followed 
by the processional of the vested choir. 
Call to worship by Dr. Albion. Anthem, 
“Send out Thy Light,’ vested choir. 
Scripture lesson, 12th and 13th chapters of 
First Corinthians. Solo, Miss Emily 


Offertory anthem, ‘‘Nearer My 
Sermon, Dr. Huntley. Reces- 
Benedic- 


Cooper. 
Home.” 
sional, choir and congregation. 
tion by Dr. Huntley. 

Dr. Huntley spoke of beginning his 
ministry in Framingham in 1894 and ex- 
pressed his happiness in being able to re- 
turn to his best loved pulpit and preach the 
anniversary sermon. His subject was 
“Progress, Prospects and Problems.” He 
chose three texts as building material for 
his subject—2 Peter 3:1,representing the 
past; Matthew 16 : 3, representing the fu- 
ture; 2 Corinthians 6 : 2, representing the 
present. Dr. Huntley spoke of the achieve- 
ments in science, mechanics and many 
things along the line of progress during the 
past fifty years. He likened the church to 
a famous clock in Boston, that was placed 
in position the same year the church was 
built, 1882, and has never missed a tick. 

Following the sermon was the christen- 
ing service conducted by Dr. Huntley. 
There were two babies to receive the rite 
of baptism, Eugene Roebuck and Gerald 
Curtis Metzger, the latter being of the 
fourth generation to be affiliated with the 
church. Three generations were present. 

All remained after the service to renew 
old friendships. 

Refreshments were served in the parish 
hall to out of town guests, many of whom 
came from distant parts to join in the 
double anniversary observance. 


* * 


ALLIANCE OF UNIVERSALIST 
WOMEN 


The season of the Alliance of Univer- 
salist Women of Boston and vicinity 
opened at the Arlington church Friday, 
Nov. 18, at 2 p. m., with a good attend- 
ance. The president, Mrs. Harriet Gray 
of Wakefield, presided. After the regular 
business meeting, the afternoon was 
turned over to Mrs. Wallace Powers, who 
introduced Mrs. Arthur T. Andrews, the 
wife of a former professor at Tuts College. 
Mrs. Andrews spoke on her own experi- 
ences in the Balkan States, particularly in 
Bulgaria. She said that the women of 
those countries are as anxious as the men 
for an education, the schools having en- 
rolled nearly as many of the former as the 
latter, but added that the women graduates. 
had not the opportunities of the women of 
America, as many kinds of business are 
not open to them. She spoke of the 
primitive mode of living among the 
peasants, that they still cook the entire 
meal in one dish and all eat from the same 
dish. But she said that through the in- 
fluence of the schools things were improv- 
ing. 

A tea followed at which Mrs. Charles 
Patterson and Mrs. Francis Gibbs poured. 

The next meeting will be held at Beth- 
any Union, Dec. 16, at 11 a. m., when 
a Christmas party will be held, all the 
presents going to Miss Hersey to help the 
Union. 
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This organization gives what money it 
can raise to Bethany Union. Dues $1.00 
a year, and new members will be welcomed. 

Come! Join! Have a good time! And 
help Bethany Union. 

* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1431) 
very fine stories for any worker with chil- 
dren. About half of them are takece from 
the Old Testament and are splendid ex- 
amples of the retelling of these tales. The 
second division has a series of questions 
with each chapter, making it valuable for 
class work. The third division prepared 
especially from the Jewish standpoint has 
less value in a Christian school but includes 
some very worth-while quotations for 
those who wish to teach ideals of peace. 


Our Part inthe World. By Ella Lyman 
Cabot. Pupil’s Text. (Beacon Press. 
$1.00.) 

The pupil’s text for this course has re- 
ceived a revision which adds to its useful- 
ness, and brings to it that close touch with 
the present moment so important in work 
for young people. 

“A Word to the Student” at once reveals 
the effort to make a stronger appeal to 
present-day experience. The chapters 
“International Ties” and “Disciplines of 
Peace”’ are in large part a new treatment. 
The work of the League of Nations is well 
presented in the one and the truth that 
peace has its discipline as compelling as that 
of war is brought out in the second. 

Chapter XXIV has a new title, “‘The 
Kingdom of God,” instead of ‘‘War for 
Righteousness,’”’ and is a brief sketch of 
the work of Gandhi. 

The Teacher’s Manual awaits revision, 
but the resourceful worker will find it pos- 
sible to use the pupil’s text alone. 


Children’s Work in the Church. By 
Mary E. Skinner. (Cokesbury Press. 
65 cents.) 

The author writes this book from the 
standpoint of the church school without 
separate departments, in the small town 
or rural church. It is quite clear that she 
knows the situation for which she writes 
and that experience has taught her to be 
resourceful with an inadequate equipment. 

It states in simple and direct language 
the fundamentals of church school or- 
ganization and administration, and with 
its excellent questions at the beginning 
and end of chapters lends itself to group 
discussion as well as private study. The 
chapter on “Providing Space and Equip- 
ment”’ is full of practical suggestions. 
A.G. E, 
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Notices 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Monday, organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson, 

Dee. 6-9, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, Mass. 

Dec. 13-16, Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., Lay- 
men’s League Mission Preacher. 

Dee. 20-21, Prof. Fred Winslow Adams, Boston 
University School of Theology. 

Dec. 22-23, Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, D. D., 
First Baptist Church, Newton, Mass. 

a3 
CALIFORNIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The fellowship of B. G. Carpenter was transferred 
to Illinois and a letter of license and feitlowship in 
this Convention was granted to Thomas Fenwick 
Lund, Th. D., who is now pastor of a Community 
Church at Vista, California. 

Ray Cranmer, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Simeon Conant Smith 
Simeon Conant Smith, fifty-eight, a direct de- 
seendant of both Stephen Hopkins, a passenger on 
the Mayflower, and of Roger Conant, the founder 
of Salem, died Nov. 20 of heart trouble at a Fall 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New : 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our’ 


600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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A Story of Ancient 
Israel based on modern 


Biblical scholarship 


By LOUIS WALLIS 


(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue) 
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River hospital. For twenty years he had been pro- 
fessor of English at the University of West Virginia. 
Aiter study at Dean Academy in Franklin, Mr. 
Smith was graduated from Tufts College, and then 
began his teaching career. Fifteen years ago he re- 
turned to Provincetown, Mass., where he was born, 
to be with his parents, who were in failing health. 
A bachelor, he was the last member of his family. 
Mr. Smith was a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
fraternity and of King Hiram’s lodge, A. F. & A. M. 
His funeral was held Wednesday at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. George E. Watson of Provincetown, 
with whom he lived. Rev. Edson Reifsnider of the 
Universalist church conducted the services. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cal} attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


For Christmas Offerings 


An Envelope showing Christmas de- 
sign attractively printed in colors. Price 
40 cents per 100. 


A Card soliciting offering and designed 
to accompany the Christmas offering en- 
velope. This prepared form will save the 
pastor’s time and the extra expense of 
special printing. Its message enriches 
the spirit of giving. Its use increases the 
returns. Printed in colors. Price $1.25 
per 100. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Lady Fourth Daughter of China 


by Mary Brewster Hollister 


THE MISSIONARY STUDY BOOK FOR 1932-33 


A fascinating study of China’s new womanhood; of 
the constructive Christian forces at work in China in 


spite of war, revolution, flood, famine. 


‘ing illustrations. 


Many interest- 


Price 50 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 5 


—_—_—_. 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 


Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

® F. H. BURDETT, President 

456 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


i G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


LIGHT .na PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 
Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE $e .00 


SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 
REE SOE Palestine 
Ss Pictures in 

Colors 


Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 
Pictures which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, 
The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Bid of 
which children can learn _to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


b 3 Spectmen of Type . 
16 But Jé’sus called themunto hin, 
~ and said, — Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2.00 
ple silk marker, gold titles.......+..-+ 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with weil-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mae 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


SHORT STUDIES IN THE 
LARGER FAITH 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
If anybody wants to know 
“What do Universalists believe?” 
this brief treatise in theology will 
help answer the question. 30 cents. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN 
DESTINY 

As Conditioned by Free Will 

A discussion by Dr. Lyman 

Abbott, Rev. Eric Waterhouse, 

and Prof. William G. Tousey. 

30 cents. 


GEORGE SEEKS A REASON 
By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of 
George Barton and his Uncle 
Richard at the time when George 
had been asked to join the Uni- 
versalist Church. 75 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


REDISCOVERED COUNTRIES 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what pres- 
ent-day liberal Christian theology 
actually is. $1.00. 


THE MERCY OF HELL AND 
OTHER SERMONS 
By Dr. J. Fort Newton 
The title of the first sermon in a 
series of fifteen representative 
sermons by this famous preacher. 
$1.00. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
JESUS CHRIST 
By Dr. Willard C. Selleck 

A fresh and thoughtful study of 
an always vital theme. ‘For 
those who would honor the Master 
by trying to understand him.” 
75 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


Her car had broken down on the road 
opposite a field where a farmer was plow- 
ing with a four-horse team. The farmer 
came over:and offered to pull the car to 
the nearest garage with his team. M4 

“T appreciate your kind offer more | { -[W0 resents oY ne 
than I can tell you,’’ the lady in distress 
told the farmer, “but, unfortunately, you | 
would need twelve more horses. You see 
my car has a sixteen-horse-power motor.” 
—Capper’s. 


ee 
Children have their own peculiar way of : ; 5 ere 
expressing themselves. Why not send a year S subscr iption to 
“Well, Peggy,” said the neighbor, ‘‘and 
how do you like your new governess?” . A 
Pe thought a moment and then said: 
eee The Christian Leader 
but I think I half don’t like her the most.” 
—Boston Transcript. for a Christmas Present? 


* * 


An eminent German statesman says the 
nations of Europe should all work to- 
gether, and we have a suspicion that he has 
already picked an old gentleman with a 
tall hat, a chin whisker, and red and white 


striped pants to be the workee.—Boston It will go to the ends of the 
Herald. 2 
“ earth, taking a message from 

“It ain’t sanitary,’ protested the trav- i = 
eler, “to have the house built over the you and fellow Universalists 
hog pen that way.”’ : 

“Well, I dunno,” replied the native. fifty-two times a year. 
“We ain’t lost a hog in fifteen years.’’-— 
Exchange. 

Senator Borah was born in 1865 on a Our strongest Critics agree 
farm in Wayne County, Illinois... . 

In 1907 he was elected to the Senate, that there has been no let down 

here he has since b t tzel.— 2 : ° 
apse © ss Bands in quality because of hard times. 


* * 


The bandits demanded heavy ransom 


for their release, threatening to cut off The more h 
their heads and then put them to death if elp we get the 
the money was not forthcoming.— Un- better work we can do. Help 


identified clipping. 
* 


* 


Curate: “Tell me, little girl, where hold ae he subscription list 
were you born?” for nineteen thirty-three. 


Little girl: ‘I wasn’t born—I’m a step- 
child.”’—H change. 
* * / 
We read of a farmer who wants the 
county to take his place for a poor-farm p ‘i 
site so he won’t have to move.—Florence rice $2.50 er vear 
(Ala.) Herald. “ pet y 
* * 
Young Hopeful (looking over family 
album): ‘‘Gee, ma, weren’t we terribly 
old-fashioned when we were young?” — 


Pathfinder, | Universalist Publishing House 


Fully 2,000 persons were present, 


brought to the scene in half a hundred 176 Newbury Street, Boston 


automobiles.—Baltimore Evening Sun. 
* * 


We’ve given up taking cold showers 
every morning. We go down to the bank 


and ask for a loan instead.—Judge. or SCT 


